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“The damian Parmer,” ts Origin and 
Founder. 


Who in North America does not esteem 
with veneration THe AMERICAN FARMER, 
the first American periodical devoted to agri- 
cullure—scientific or improved farming— 
and honor its ilustrious founder, Col. John 
Stuart Skinner, of Baltimore, Md.? Perhaps 
the readers of Toe AMERICAN FARMER may 
be interested in reading a sketch of the origin 
of the periodical. Soon after the close of the 
war (of 1812) breadstuffs naturally declined 
in prices, and agriculture was at a low ebb 
in the Middle States. The soil,. too, was 
becoming gradually exhausted, especially in 
Maryland, whose tobacco crops had paid so 
many of the drafts for foreign supplies during 
the revolution, No other commonwealth in 
the world is 80 beneficently bounded and in- 
dented by navigable water—or so abounds 
in caleareous and other rich fertilizing sub- 
slances—or is so capable of easy culture and 
recuperation, Yet in a few years after the 
silyer-toned trumpet of peace echoed along 
her shores, Maryland fell into an agricultural 
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stttaa olter sally oat at a 
awatming with maiden daughters, many of 
them so beautiful and so excellent that no 
change could have improved them, save a 
change of name. 

An ardent loyer of his native State, and 
sensibly alive to her stagnant condition, Col. 
Skinner had the sagacity to foresee that a 
continuation of this. position of things must 
be productive of consequences not only ruin- 
ous,. but destructive. An able series of 
papers signed “Arator” (from the pen of Col. 
John. Taylor, of Caroline, Virginia), led him 
to te the subject, and the avidity 
with which these essays were read when re- 
published in book form, edition after edition, 
led him to conceive the idea of establishing 
an agricultural paper. Happy thought! 
Every political party, every religious sect, 
every prominent business locality used. the 
mighty engine of civilization, but the farmers, 
that immense. majority of citizens, had no 
“organ.” ‘In supplying this want Mr. Skin- 
ner supplied the first germ of modern agri- 
culture, which thenceforth begun to soar up, 
Phoenix like, from the ashes of a wrong pop- 
ular judgment. 

Tae AMERICAN FARMER was pronounced 
hy all an excellent title, and after long con- 


sultations with Mr. Joseph Robinson, the | 
printer, nothing was wanting but a “motto,” | 


then considered an indispensable part of a 
newspaper heading. Just then Mr. Skinner 
met at an hospitable dinner table a clergy- 
man from the Green Isle, who was well 
versed in classical lore, His aid was solicited, 
and he promptly replied: “Och, sir, yes! 
You may give them from Virgil, ‘O fortunatos 
nimium sua st bona norint agricolas”’” The 
motto was approved and retained so long as 
I kept acquainted With the paper. 

Number one of the new paper appeared on 
Friday, the second day of April, 1819, the 
date having been changed from the first, in 
fear that it might be ridiculed as an “April 
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fool” Wa tiiphten. It was a neatly ‘printed 
| quarto sheet of eight pages, each page meas- 
uring nine by eleven inches. It was illustrated 
with an engraving of the ox “Columbus,” and 
contained interesting articles on rural econ- 
omy, amusements, etc., etc., with a “sum- 
mary of intelligence,” and a “price current.” 

Tne AMERICAN FARMER at once gained a 
respectable list of subscribers at four dollars 
per annum. Mr. Cobbet, at this time, was 
farming on Long Island, and Mr. Skinner 
published several able articles from his pen 
on the Ruta Baga, seed of which “ the Radi- 
cal” sent to Baltimore by his man-servant, 
and sold in considerable quantities. The 
volume was illustrated with engravings often 
costing forty to fifty dollars 

Prior to and during Mr. Skinner's career 
as editor of Tot AMERICAN FARMER he was 
Postmaster of Baltimore, and diligently at- 
tending to his postal duties, his editorial 
labors were mostly performed in the evening. 

Such was the success of Tue AMERICAN 
FARMER that other agricultvral journals 
were established. The Plough Byy, at Albany, 
was edited by Solomon Souvhwick, Esq., 
Fraud the New England Farmer, at Boston, by 
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superiority. 

“Internal improvements” was a conspicu- 
ous portion of the sub-title of Taz AmERt- 
CaN FARMER, for Col. Skinner was carly of 
the opinion that cheap, and safe, and quick 
transportation, was indispensable to agricul- 
tural prosperity. This department was pro- 
fusely illustrated with engravings from Eng- 
lish publications, giving thousands their first 
ideas of railways, locomotive engines, etc. 
So sensible was the Maryland Society for 
Internal Improvement of the valuable ser- 
vices of the paper, and the exertions of its 
editor, that in April, 1825, they invited him 
to edit and publish a quarterly journal, in- 
tended to promote the erection of public 
works. 

On the 13th of March, 1828, Col. Skinner 
published the last number of the 10th volume 
of Tuk AMERICAN FARMER, then in a flour- 
ishing condition, with patrons in every State 
in the Union. Conceived in a laudable de- 
sire to do good—conducted with a view to 
the promotion of national prosperity—dedi- 
cated to the interests of a hitherto. neglected 
| majority of citizens, the periodical established 
las an experiment had become a “fixed 





| fact,” commanding universal admiration. 
The pioneer editor, by unflagging industry, 
had now reared ten monuments upon the 
broad area of industrial improvement, each 
volume bearing tokens of his ability, his 
energy and his patriotism, as indelible as 
they were distinct. A score of other agri- 
cultural journais had sprung into existence, 
but THe AMERICAN Farmer retained its 


heard claiming for agriculture its rights as a 
science.” 
brightly and steadily, amid the dark mists of 
ignorance and prejudice; and even now— 
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superiority, ever holding forth a beacon-light, 
to imitators. Letit ever be remembered that. 
Col. Skinner’s was “the first voice that was 


His light gleamed alone, . but. 
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.now when the land is illuminated by 4 thou- 
}sand—that same torch, in other hands,’ is 
burning and blazing with'a pure and’ brilliant 
flame. 

The want of a repository in this country, 
like the English Sporting Magazine, to serve 
as an authentic record of the performances 
and pedigrees of the thoroughbred. horse, 
was admitted by all, whether breeders, own- 
ers, or amateurs, of that admirable animal). 
To supply this,want a Turf Register. was 
made the basis of a new periodical work— 
the. American. Turf Register and Sporting 
Magazine. The first number appeared in 
August, 1829. Like THz AMERICAN Farm- 
ER it entered an untrodden path of periodical 
literature, but it proved to be a success, 
Enthusiastically devoted to field sports. Col. 
Skinner was so much interzsted in the Turf 
Register that he was induced to dispose of 
THe AMERICAN Farmer for $20,000. Kt 
was purchased, (if I am not mistaken), by 
Mr. Hitchcock, and was edited by Gideon 
B. Smith, Esq., but again changed hands be- 
fore it came into possession of Samuel Sands, 
Esq., who, with his son, now conducts: it 
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T.cannlaenmmeniedan 1845. After 
three volumes had been published in New 
York by Messrs: Greely & McElrath, Col. 
ner purchased and removed it to Phila- 
delphia.and gave it a new title—The Plough, 
The Loom, and the Anvil, He continued its 
_ publication until the time of his tragic death, 
which occurred the 21st of March, 1851. 
The foregoing is a truthful synopsis of the 
history of the grand old AMERICAN FARMER. 
Long may it wave over the land in the same 
character it has ever done since it was ush 
ered into existence. C. J. Roprnson, 
Tioga County, N.Y. 





Smaller Farms and Better Ones—The Great 
Need of. Virginia, 
(Conelusion of Essay by Capt. W.H. SNowpE x) 


Most assuredly the time has passed for 
careless, slipshod farming to pay. Powerful 
competition is fast superseding it with a 
better system. To succeed now-a-days the 
farmer must be no laggard in the steps of 
his fathers and. grandfathers. He has got to 
be a wide-awake, thinking, observing, read- 
ing man. He must keep himself well posted 
in all the agricultural improvements of the 
day all over. the world. If he be not a 
working man. himself, with his shoulder 
always foremost at the wheel, he must be 
entirely competent to direet and look after 
his work,and must know from day. to day 
just how all the details of his business are 
going on. . More than all this, he must have 


own sake, and not feel that he is dragging it 
along as a burdensome thing; hoping and 
looking all the time for something. more con- 
genial to turn up. He must.not envy the 
men of his acquaintance who by hook or 
crook in political - maneuvering has secured 





for himself some petty township or county 
office, the tenure of which depends on the 


with marked nia and industry. 
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his calling at heart and delight in it for, its | 
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sacrifice of personal ‘independence and in- 
tegrity. He must not covet the position of 
the man who weighs sugar, measures dry 
goods, keeps books i a counting-house, or 
leads 8 life of constant alarm in the govern- 
mental departments in Washington or else- 
where in our land. 

The typical man in our agriculture now 
is the sound, intelligent farmer who believes 
that progress is the law of our race; who 
holds that no man of enterprise can afford to 
stand still while the world goes forward; that 
inactivity means simply stagnation and de- 
cay, and that the surest proof of vitality and 
vigor, both of muscle and brain, is the steady 
forward movement of wise and practical 
men who are always intent on working out 
better methods, and always ready and will- 
ing to enrich’the world with the fruits of 
}their experience. Whenever such farmers, 
in the course of their investigations, succeed 
in bringing to light new facts or new pro- 
cesses, they give a fresh impulse to hus- 
bandry and make the country their debtor. 
These are the men who, by improved meth- 
ods and by increased production, are creating 
from year to year new values in agriculture 
cee and roma 
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bleed peated Sdvaninges over lange poor ones 
that it is really strange more of our farmers do 
not adopt the system. We think it were far 
beticr for the proprietor of the many poor 
acres if he would help deserving beginners 
to some of his unproductive wastes, and let 
them redeem them and so enhance the value 
of his own reservation. 

It is true enough that we cannot have im- 
mense returns from a farm if we do not have 
a commensurate amount of land. We can- 
not expect to garner six or eight hundred 
bushels of wheat, rye, corn, etc., from a fifty- 
acre farm. Nevertheless, the profits from a 
farm are not always, or yery frequently not, 
the result. of large areas. It is in the thor- 
ough cultivation. of the land we have, be it 
one, two or twenty acres, or more, and the 
making the best of every product, where the 
profit and success come in.. ‘We may have 
hundreds of acres of land, but they may be 
unproductive and unprofitable for the rea: 
son that we do not possess the means of 
properly developing their possibilities. 
Hence, while we may: haye capital enough - 
to run a moderate sized farm in the best 
manner, causing it to yield double the crops 
that we could look for per acre from five or 
six times the quantity of land, we should ut- 
terly fail to make the large farm profitable 
at all. But, on the-other hand, we should 
find it year after year making us poorer and 
poorer until we should be completely 
swamped by it. Just look at this simple 
statement: Ifa capital of five thousand dol- 
lars expended in the cultivation of two hun- 
‘dred acres will only yield‘ a profit. of five 
hundred dollars, while if it were applied to 
fifty acres it would produce a profit of two 
‘thousand dollars, it is clear that the income 
would be increased by diminishing the quan- 
Hee of land. 

“The prudent matt will start only with such 
as. he .possesses the means of 
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conduetiag, in saps tol it 
duce the largest return from the 1 
vested. He will see then that he is 
gaining pecuniary strength, and this willre 
Yieve him from any 
likely to go down 1 
before him ‘they are. ehduttabte 
that he is y fying the foundation for | 
his prosperity and increasing success. 5, 
And-now, 4 conclusion, we desire. to | 
reiterate in brief some or the principal pointe | 
we have been urging our essay. 
The beginner with limited means must.not 
aspire to suddenly become a large farmer. 
He must be content to wait, watching well 
if the meantime his opportunities and keep- 
ing himself in reailiness to improve them. 
This hard plodding from day to day, this 
slowly progressing in the race ‘for success 
will often discourage him, but ‘he must press 
on. ‘The object to be kept in view by him 
must be land thoroughly enriched and ther- 
oughly cultivated, and if in the start he pro- 
vides that his farm limits shall strictly con- 
form to this, possibility, whether consisting 
of one, ten or fifty acres, the start isa good 
one, and ten to one will secure for him the 
goul he isaiming for. Many a young man 
with heelth and strength, but with ideas too 
comprehensive and impracticable, has made 
the fatal mistake of investing every dollar of 
his patrimony in the purchase of land, only 
to go bewailing in-all his after years that he 
did not reserve a margin of cash sufficient 
for improvements and other, contingencies. 
These margins are always found to be a very 





while the. facts are 


present help—a very good thing to rally on | 
In a word, in the long run they mostly save ) 


the day. 

Every- beginner will find it the safest move 
not. to start. with too much stock—no more 
than he can feed without stint ; no more than 
he can in every respect amply provide for. 
If the nomadic or grazing system be pursued, 
it will be found that overstocking, and,.of 


course, close pasturing, is ruinous to pas- 
If the soiling or stall-feeding system | 


tures. 
be pursued, whereby four or five times the 
humber of stock can Le kept, the manurial 
resources will soon make it possible and casy 
to economically incre: z¢ the stock, while the 
soil will be rapidly increasing in fertility and 
the grass lands surely appreciating in value. 


Possibilities of Culture. 





On page 50 of the last volume of Toe 
AMERICAN Farmer I had a few words for 
the readers of that journal under the above 
heading. I now put a stronger light to the 
same question by giving results of experi- 
ments the past season by loys under eighteen 
years of age in growing corn, resulting from 
prizes offered by a gentleman of this State. 
The prizes, nine in number, were competed 
for, and carried through according’ to’ stipu- 
lations of the offer by twenty-four of the 
ninety entries. The conditions. or some of 
them (I have not the offer at hand, and give 
from memory) were that the boys were to do 
the plowing, and all the work of preparation 
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but-could plant more. © 
. The foregoing report will furnish. thdught 
| for many old and long experienced farmers. 
When boys can grow such corn in the old 
and sterile soil of Massaclrusetts in such an 
unfavorable season for arable-crops as the 
past, what are the possibilities of more ex- 
perienced culture on better soil the average 
of seasons ? W.H. Wuarre. 
Woreester Co., 
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“The Use of Lime” on the Soil. 


The term lime strictly belongs only to the 
product as it comes from the kiln, but since 
all of its forms are so similar in action, and 
are included under this name in common 
use, I must define cach of them and state 
wherein they differ from it. Both for clear- 
ness and brevity, I will, therefore, refer to 
each of these by letters. : 

FORMS OF “LIME.” 











A. Lime, whether made from pure or 


magnesian limestone or from oyster shells is 
of equal value for agricultural use, provided 
it may be slaked to a dry powder ; however, 
that made from magnesian limestone is 
slower in slaking (also slower in air-slaking). 

Limestone containing slate cannot be used 
for mortar, but if carefully burnt (for it 
might be over burnt), it is of agricultural 
value, just so fur as lime is present. 

B. Blaked lime. On adding three parts of 
water to well burnt lime, A, the latter com- 
bines with some of the water (generating so 
much heat that much of tlie Water is con- 
verted.into steam), and ¢rumbles to a dry 
powder of “ slaked lime,” containing over 25 
per cent. of water. A more active forin of 
slaked lime may Le obtained by slaking three 
parts lime with ninc parts water, in whith 
you have previously dissolved one part com- 
mon salt (thus realy forming soda lye). 

0. Gas-Lime consists of slaked lime which 
has absorbe] much sulphur. It should be 
spread out to the air for some time before 
use (until it loses its color), that tlie poisonous 
calcium sulphide may be converted into 
land plaster. 

D. Air-slaked lime produced by exposing 
A to air, anJ called “ Agricultural Lime,” 
results from the absorption of water and car- 
bonie acid from air. One hundred pounds 
of. it contains 10 pounds water and 25 
pounds carbonic aci:l. If Band C belong ex- 
posed to the air they are mainly converted 
into this form. 

EZ. Ground limestone has been recently 
highly recommended by some, but I am not 
yet prepared fo express an opinion of its 
peculiar advantages. 





‘of land, planting, tilling, harvesting, etc. 
No limit was given in expense of cultare, 
etc., but the greates! weight or bushels of 
corn gained the prize. Below I give the 
names, age, ete., of the successful competi- 
tors, and the crops, with cost of fertilizer. 
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F. Mari is of value according to the ex- 
tent that it contains pure shell (greensand 
| marl is of more value by reasen of the pot- 
ash in it), but it is usually not profitable to 
transport it any considerable distance. It 
is mainly composed of small shells which 
are so soft that they are readily broken to 
pieces under cultivation and exposure to 
the weather. 

G. Tufa is a sponge-like deposit of lime- 
stone, which is occasionally found by streams 
of limestone water, having about the same 
composition and value as first-class marl. 

ACTION OF “LIME.” 

Ist. It may be employed to neutralize acid 
in a sour so:t (such as may result from the 
presence of much pyrites), and by this action 
it will be converted into land plaster. 

2d. It may be used to destroy acids pro- 
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foo set free for future growth. 
Hence theepeia advantages liming newly |, 


Cais use : 

A, Band 1 act most -eapidly and may kill 
growing plants. 

D acts less rapidly, and w im not kill (most) 
growing plants. 

H, Fand @ act very tittle at all. 

4th. Minerals in the soil, which contain 
plant food in them, and which weather very 
slowly, may be decomposed by lime. Just 
as in the furnace, lime is used to form a fusi- 
ble slag with silica and set free the iron, so 
here at a far lower temperature, but with 
greatly prolonged action, the lime forms a 
soluble compound with the silica, of silicates, 
and sets their other constituents free for the 
roots of plants. If, therefore, a soil has in it 
silicates containing potash, soda, magnesia, 
etc., when such are acted upon by lime, all 
these may be-set free in a few years for plant 
food, whereas without, the lime, they may 
not have decomposed in a century. 

In this, use: 

A, Band D act best, 

Cis less effective, 


applied in much Jarger quantities. 

5th. Since “lime” is always used in 
amounts so large (compared with other fer- 
tilizers), besides the above mechanical action 
we may have also a very important mechani- 
cal effect produced: when used on stiff clay 
soils it diminishes their tenacity, and so light- 
ens them, making them more mellow. In? 
this use the different forms act as in the 4th 
use (see above.) 

A very small fraction of the lime put on a 
soil is ever removed from it by plants; so we 
might ‘expect its action to continue indefi- 
nitely, but it is slowly washed down into the 
soil,.and hence, after ten or fifteen years (ac- 
\cording to the fineness of the soil), another 
application of lime may be needed. 

F. P. DunntneTon. 

University of Va. 


Do Plants draw their Nitrogen from the 
Inorganic ¢ Kingdom ? 


(Concluded from our last No.) 


I. 





Early last June my neighbor, Mr. J. V. 
Crosby, who is also well known to many of 
your readers in Kent, invited me over to sce 
his experiments of the previous fall with his 
wheat. It was divided into three equal por- 
tions, and without the least intimation of 
what was used, he asked me to carefully ex- 
amine each and see whether I could note any 
difference. It was not hard to decide that 
plot No. 1 was the best, and on my so stating, 
he agreed with me, and said that it had been 
the best from the start. On further examin- 
ation plot No. 2 was placed as the next best, 
and plot No. 3 as the poorest, which fully 
agreed with his own conclusions from a daily 
observation, commencing from the time the 
wheat showed itself. 

Now, to use his own words, No. 1 is the 
p'ain unammoniated dissolved ‘8. C. phos- 
phate. No. 2, a mixture of equal parts of 
the above with what was used on No. 3. 
No. 3 was a highly ammoniated phosphate, 
costing nearly double the price of No. 1. 
And thousands of tons of just this article are 
being made in Baltimore and used in all parts 





of the country with much success; yet it 
would be folly to suppose that it would act 
as a panacea for all lands. 

In its application many things are to be 
| Considered, and the first one is to know 
, whether your land needs phosphoric acid 


The prizes were awarded Dy a competent |} duced by wood rotting in damp spots, filled If so, this is a good article to apply without 


committee appointed for the purpose. The 





with vegetable matter. 


' contaminating it with organic matter for the 
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sake ‘some little “hidden Littoden it 2 may 
contain, which of itself is of doubtful use. 
as ot ge ith mamy that foo much 
is the Jortileer, an8 hence not 
enough . spent in ‘securing a proper 
Mey @f the land so thatthe fertilizer 
haye fair play. I Ihave often known 
the best of it utterly fail frommthis fault, 
Scratching the ‘ground or Hack of ‘proper 
| drainage will prove fatal to.apything ; and 
often from this, or equally neglectful cause, 
the dealer of fertilizers comes in for.abuse for 
selling a worthless article, when the identical 
article proves a great success Within cannon- 
shot of the failure. I have seem instances of 
this the past season. If farmers would be 
more particular in purchasing their plant- 
food, and from those who are known us 
honest, fair dealers, and treat their lands as 
if putting them into the best of condition 
was to insure the crop, I am sure there 
would not be such loud complaints of worth- 
less fertilizers. 

Again, if they would experiment and find 
out what their land is suffering for, and 
apply é¢ in proper quantity, they would nevir 
have cause to cry fraud, which gives an ex- 
cuse for not paying a just bill. That great 
frauds have been played on many I have not 
a shadow of a doubt; indeed, have the posi- 
tive evidence; but the busincss of furnishing 
fertilizers is largely in the hands of reliable, 
honest men, who have a reputation to sus- 
tain and who would not intentionally sell a 
| worthless article. Again, there are others 
' who care little about everything else so they 
can add enough of organic matter to it to 
give three per cent. nitrogen; and to obtain 
this the reader who is familiar with the small 
amount of nitrogen in all organic matter will 
appreciate the quantity necessary to give the 
above per centage in the fertilizer, and this 
, organic matter (except for the nitrogen) be- 
ing perfectly worthless, excludes something 
of far more value and costing less, such as 
phosphates, potash, salt, etc. 

Passing a large shoe factory a few days 
ago, and seeing a huge pile of bags contain- 
ing scraps of sole leather, morocco, sheep 
skins, etc., I inquired what they were doing 
with it, and was told they sold it to fertiliz- 
ing men and got seven d@ifars a ton for it, 
and such material is sold to farmers to make 
wheat, corn, cotton, etc. If they would haul 
it on my land and spread it free I would not 
accept it. Yet many pay thirty to forty dol- 
lars a ton for mixtures that have a large share 
of this or its equivalent in some other form, 
to comply with the law of some States, 
placing the value of everything from the 
stand point of nitrogen, which is one of the 
most negative, uncertain, unfixed elements 
known in nature. Well may the old name 
be maintained which has been given to all 
salts, “ Volatile,” meaning, I suppose, to fly. 

All combinations of a nitrogenous com- 
pound (found so largely in the animal king- 
dom) have but a feeble sustaining power in 
the presence of heat, air or water, hence the 
rapid putrefaction of all matters of a quar- 
ternary nature. The carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen have not the power to hold that rest- 
less, uncertain, hermit nitrogen, which with 
all its old association with oxygen in the air 
refuses all close alliance, and merely keeps it 
company in the form of a mechanical mix- 
ture. 

From this peculiar negative condition of 
nitrogen, and its tendency to fly off to its old 
home, it is easily seen what injustice may be 
done to manufacturer and consumer by hav- 
ing it as the standard of value, I have before 
me the report of a Northern experiment 
station, in which nitrogen is placed @s the 
standard of valuc all the way from s€éventcen 
cents to twenty-six cents.a pow. nding 
upon the material furnishing, {t—nitrogen 
from flesh having one valué; from bone, 
another; blood. another; aud from nitrates 
still another, Upon what scientific principle 
this estimate is made I am unable to imagine, 
being taught that nitrogen is an elementary 
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body presenting thesame condition the world 
overs! 
In conclusion ‘I wili say; with all respect 
to the eminent chemist at the head of the in- 
stitution, I have no confidence that ench a 
valuation cam be of. any advantage to the 
farmer in selecting his plant-food, and thou- 
sands have found it to their sorrow ;and Lam 
glad ‘to: know that) steamboats and other 
menns. of ‘transportation! are able to handle 
and deliver fertilizers without the old offen- 
sive amell of escaping nitrogen from putrefy- 
ing animal matter, such material not being 
found in much of the fertilizers sold in Balti- 
more. I will repeat) what Mr. John Evans, 
of Queen Anne’s County, told me some time 
ago; and whire he is known ‘his word is of 
some account, and his wheat crop is measured 
by the thousands of bushels. 
by the use of: South Carolina dissolved rock 
and proper tillage, he thought one could pay | | 
for any of the worn-out lands in Queen Anne’s 
with the profit on two crops of wheat, and 
this remark springs from a fair trial of five | 
years of an unammoniated phosphate. The | 
well-known ‘success of Mr. Evans must give | 
some weight to his opinion A. T. 8. 
Kent County, Ma. 
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Level Culture for Light Soils. 





| 
Messrs. Editors AmericateKarmer : | 

My experience in the cultivation of the 
many different crops incidental to the “truck | 
farm,” has been confined almost entirely to 
soils of a light nature; sand alternating with 


competent to speak. 

The advocates of deep and shallow culti- 
vation, each have their followers, who are 
about equally divided upon the question ; as 
they should be. All depends upon tite nature 
of the soil, whether heavy or light. I pxo- 
pose to speak of the soil peculiar to that part 
of our county known as “ Piney Woods,” the 
exact location of which is still a mystery to 
the geographical world. While no one seems 
willing to own his residence as being within 
its precincts, we do not see why they should 
not glory in the name, as there is found 
within its borders a soil as warm, kindly, 
andveasily cultivated as can be found any- 
where; a soil, which, if kept stirred, will 
mature a crop in the driest summers. The 
past summer was one of the driest ever 
known, and the corn crop especially a light 
one, yet I can point out fields in this section 
where full crops of corn were made by simply 
cultivating often and shallow. 

The custom most in vogue here, is to plant 
as early as the season will permit upon fresh 
plowed land, broken no deeper than the sur- 
fuce soil extends, which averages six or eight 
inches, sometimes less. Experience proves 
that it is unwise to turn up the subsoil along 
with the surface soil, as it seems to poison it, 
and its effects can readily be seen upon the 
crop that follows. We believe the better 
plan is to let the soil, naturally thin, deepen 
itself, by the accumulation of vegetable | 
inould and the action of the atmosphere, 
aided by thorough cultivation. 

We aim to cultivate corn (and in fact every- 
thing we grow) deep, as long as the plants 
are young; but as soon as'the ground be- 
comes filled with roots, which are in danger 
of being torn and mangled by the plow, we 
confine all after cultivation to frequent and 
shallow stirring of the soil, being vareful at the 
same time to leave the ground level. The 
moisture of the soil is thereby much more 
readily retained than by hilling or ridging, 
which leaves the soil exposed to the drying 
winds and scorching suns of summer. 

Of course we would not advise such a 
system of.cultivation for all soils, especially 
cold and wet ones, but for light sandy and 
loamy soils we have found that such cultiva- 
tion will best ensure a crop, taken one season | 
with another. Especially is this true of hot 
and dry summers, which are almost invari- 
ably the rule of late years. Our soil responds 





most readily to frequent and thorough eulti- 
vation, aided by the application of manure 
or fertilizers, and is often a source of wonder 
to those unacquainted with its nature. Good 
crops; however, are grown upon seemingly 
barren land; the secret of this being mostly 
in the fact that light porous soils if kept 
stirred attract and hold moisture more readily 
than stiff or clay soils, the moisture. caused 
by evaporation from beneath is caught and 
held, as well as the dews of night; and it is 
also. a wel:-known fact. that the hotter 
the sir becomes the more readily, it 
parts with its moisture which is attracted by 
dry earth. To judge more. correctly of the 
attractive properties of dry loose earth we 
have but to go to a freshly plowed field early 





He said that | the dampness of the ground, caused by evap- 


| Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


| lawn Farmers’ Club of Fairfax county, Va., 
| have its members had so enjoyable a meet- 


d 1 of such only do I feel | family of our Northern settlement over. the 
heavy sandy loam, and of such only do | broad domains of the illustrious “ Washing. 





in the morning, during a drouth, and nonice | 


oration from beneath and attraction from 
above. We hope to be able to still further 
extend our views upon this subject in the 
near future. R. 8..0.+. 


brother farmers are due, is considered by him 
after two seasons of continuous trial'a com- 

plete success. This crop of ensilage was cut 
from ten acres, near twenty tons to the acré, 
‘and’ the entire cost of gathering it in the field, 
cutting it into short lengths by steam cutter, 


When this forage'is taken from the silo now, 
it is in good condition, free from mould, with 
a slightly vinous odor, and is relished bythe 
cattle, and the milk is of unexceptionable’ 
quality. With it are fed corn meal, wheat 
bran, and clover hay, alternating. 

Among other noticable things on this Vir. 
ginia farm, so well cultivated by its former 
New Jersey farmer, are seventeen well-kept 
horses, and a sty of fat hogs. Besides suffi- 
cient pasturage, and an adequate supply of 
ensilage, and more than enough hay by eight 
tons for all his dairy, five hundred and sixty 
bushels of wheat have been grown. 

Our friend Roberts manures without stint, 





Anne Arunde! County, Md. 





Woodlawn, Va., Farmers’ Club. | 
MEETING AT CAMERON. 


a 


Rarely since the organization of the Wood- 


ing as the last. The day was one of early 
winter's finest displaying, Nearly every | 


/ton” was well represented, and numerous 
| friends from the neighboring cities came to 
join our company—so that the assembly was 
unusualy large. But the house of our host, 
R. F. Roberts, President of the Association, 
is spacious, and there was ample room, a 
fraternal welcome, anct a bounteous hospi- 
tality for every guest. 

Of the transactions of the day I send you’ 
brief mention, that the readers of ‘your 
jourfiat may note, that the agricultural in- 
terests of “Old Fairfax,” at least those of this 
section of the county, are not so much ne- 
glected as people abroad imagine. The sub- 
jects discussed took a wide range, but-éa 
one of them had a practical bearing on cither 
progressive agriculture or general communu- 
nity welfare, such as the management of the 
dairy, the feeding of ensilage, and the use of 
cotton-seed meal as a part of each fecding 
ration, the subdivision of large, poor farms 
into areas small enough to be highly fertilized 
and thoroughly cultivated, the making of 
wagon roads by machinery, and the urgent 
necesity of some legal changes by which the 
inhabitants of Mount Vernon magisterial 
district may be empowered to regulate their 
own local affairs, etc. 

The “critical report” read before the meet- 
ing gave a very satisfactory and ‘creditable 
showing of the condition, general arrange- 
ments and extensive business of our friend 
Roberts. lis farm of one hundred and 
thirty acres, just outlying the suburbs of 
Alexandria, is chiefly devoted to milk dairy- 
ing. His sales of milk during the past year ' 
at old contract prices in Washington city, 
amounting to $6,000. The condition of his 
herd, numbering sixty head of cows, gives | 
unmistakable evidence that unstinting carc | 
and attention, without which there can be | 
no profit from this important agricultural | 
industry, have been bestowed not only in the 
breeding, but also in the sheltering, in the 
provisions for watering and for all other 
necessary comforts of the animals, Hard 
by the ample barns where these cows are 
quartered, fortunately for them as well as for 
the deserving proprietor, is a busy grist mill 
whence come abundant supplies of corn meal 

and wheat bran, and close to the stables is a 
“silo” stored with near two hundred tons of 
well-preserved ensilage. The feeding of this 
new article of cattle food here first experi- 
mented with in all this region, and for which 











as well as feeds without stint, belicving that 
the skinning process practiced by so many 
farmers in the South will sooner or later im- 
poverish both the farm and its cultivator. 
Heis no visionary, utopian farmer, but a plain’ 
practical one, ever watchful of all the details 
of his vocation, keeping himself well advised 
of all important information on rural affairs, 
and advantugeously applying and putting it 
into practice for his own good and the good 
of his neighbors. A large portion of his pro- 
ductive. pasture lands were found by him 
only a few years ago, either briary or frog- 
pond wastes, which but for his renovating 
enterprise and his laudable ambition to suc- 
ceed in spite of many adverse prophesies, 
might still be remaining in the same condi- 
tion to mar the other fair features of this de- 
sirable homestead. The class of men who 
are forever croaking of the impossibility of 
profitable farming in Virginia, will find in 
the judicious appointments and careful sur- 
roundings of the homestead we have been 
briefly describing, no sign or evidence to con- 
firm them in their unfavorable opinions. 

It was not till long after lamp-light that 
the interesting proceedings of the Club were 
finished and the hundred guests had partaken 
Of the’ Bountiful supper always on like occa- 
sions provided. Then in the comfortable 
apartments of “ye ancient farm house,” as 
many a time before at other cheerful home- 
steads in our “ Mt. Vernon settlement,” the 
happy company- of-neighbors and friends, 
“so well acquaint,” disposed themselves into 
groups, and pleasantly chatted over neigh- 
borhood affairs and cyents, the recent and 
the prospective weddings, the last lecture of 
the Literary Society, the coming Christmas 


| festivities and presents, the clusing old:and 


the approsching new year, or listened to 
charming music till a late hour, when they 
reluctantly said good-bye to the hospitable 
host and hostess, and the other kind members 
of the family ; and then each one journeying 
homeward: in the full winter moon-light, 
bztter and wiser we trust for another monthly 
social reunion, carried very many pleasant 


; impressions of “ Club day at Camefon.” 


W. H. SNowDEn. 





How to Raise Casining Produce Without 
' Impoverishing Farms. 


(Concluded from last No.) 


Joseph A. Ball could not see why fertility 
can not be kept up for canning as for any- 
thing else. The farms in the lower part of 
the county have been ‘kept np better, since 
they have been raising canning crops, than 


| when they raised wheat and other crops. 
| They have made money canning, while, if 


their lands had laid in grass they would haye 
grown poorer every year. If you can gell to- 
matoes at the average price of the last few 
years it will pay better than our usual crops, 
even if the land docs deteriorate a little. If 
he had only a small place he would be will- 
ing to risk it al in tomatoes. A tomato field 


praiseworthy enterprise the thanks of all his 


and properly housing it in the silo was $116. | 


irs eae 8 Sete se eel 


will not wash’ more than a corn field. His 
plan ‘vould be to farm the land four or five 
years, using commercial fertilizers, and. then 
plet it rest. The fertility can be kept up with 
wheat straw, barn yard manure, &c., if you 
can get them, but the most economical plan 
lis to let the land rest. 

‘Thomas A. Hays thought Mr. Bradford's 
ideas very good... He did not believe you can 
keep up fertility.by plowing constantly and 
applying commercial fertilizers. 

8. C. Andrews said he had had four years 
experience in the canning. business, and 
knew that wheat will grow thriftily afler to- 
matoes. Tomatoes can be grown year after 
year in the same field, and each crop will be 
better than the preceeding eone, provided bon 
and phosphate are applied cvery year, 
Wheat is always good after tomatoes. Mr 
Charles James, with whom he had lived. 
raised on an average 23 bushels of wheat to 
the acre, on tomato ground. 250 bushels of 
tomatoes is an average yield. That would 
make 150 cases, or about 14 cans to a bushel. 
If it can be done it would be better to sow 
tomato ground in wheat and clover, even if 
you plow it the next year. Sod ground is 
best for tomatoes, as they will stand the 
draught better. 

Thomas Lochary said that keeping up the 
fertility of land with artificial manures de- 
pends very much on the land itself. The land 
around Aberdeen had been improved during 
the last 15 years by this means, but if our 
Deer Creek land on which from 15 to 20 bar- 
rels of corn can be raised to the acre, were 
plowed every year it would go back. It 
might be kept up with bone, but it would cost 
more than the crops would justify. 

John Moores thought land might be kept 
up while canning. The canner, he thought, 
should also-be an extensive: feeder of stock. 
He would then have plenty of barnyard ma- 
nure, which would certainly keep any level 
land fertile. THe would not advise canning 
on hilly land. Corn meal at $20 or $25 a ton, 
or bran at one cent a pound, would be the 
cheapest fertilizer to buy. Feed it to stock 
and you would feed it to profit. You would 
not only get fertilizer, in the shape of barn- 
yard manure, but a profit on your stock be- 
sides. Canning houses might be turned into 
houses for wintering stock and the feed could 
be advantageously cooked. He did not think 
tomatoes exhausted the fertility of ground, 
nor did he think there was much difference 
between corn and tomatoes, in their exhaust- 
ing effects upon ground. He was not satis- 
fied that bought fertilizers would keep up fer- 
tility for canning on all lands. 

Johns H. Janney thought fertility could be 
kept up while canning. Our gardens are 
plowed up every year, and they grow very 
rich. He thought it might be advantageous 
to sow rye in the corn field at the last working 
and plow it under in March or April. With 
vegetable matter and bone he was satisfied 
fertility can be kept up, particularly while 
raising sugar corn, Which is not allowed to 
ripen on the land. If canners haye a farm 
of any considerable size they might feed cat- 
tle. extensively. If they raise sugar corn- 
they should build a silo, cut up the fodder, and 
feed with a little meal, One hundred acres 
of sugar corn should feed 100 steers. 
After three or four crops he would advise sow- 
ing clover, allowing it to stand two years. 

The President, Geo. E. Silver, said he be- 
lieved it almost impossible to keep up the fer- 
tility of hilly Jand under constant plowing. 
Such land, after 2 or 3 years, would become 
very light, and much of the soil would be 
washed away, On. leyel land the fertility 
might be kept up for a number of years, by 
artificial manures, especially bone, He did 
not regard corn, tomatoes or peas any harder 
on land than. our present crops, and he did 
not see why sugar corn should be as hard on 
it. as field or horse corn, asitiscalled. There 
is no reason why fertility. should not be kept 
up if we follow our usual rotation. Say 








p'ow two or three years, then throw the land 
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in’ gvldotnt'tet it lay. He did not believe 
we could put enougii on hills to make up for 
the constant loss by washing, but level lands 
may be kept up by boneand phosphate. The 
question ‘is will canning — this pe me 
sive outlay. ~ .° 

Jas. H. Ball said:that ‘the eusitteie pencdved 
itself into this: ' If we’ keepsup. our:system 
of farming'and raise tomatoes, corm orpeas, 
shall we not have to devote our usual: corn 
ground to raise these things and — corn for 
our stock. . 

The club then ‘adjourned to meet. at the 
farm of William F. Hays, on vast 7th of nant 
January. 
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Com Fodder and Mangel Wursels. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In your issue of this date you have an arti- 
cle from J. A, C. on “Corn Fodder as Green 
Food,” The result was satisfactory to him 
and is to me, but if he will follow my plan I 
think it will be still more satisfactory to him. 
On the 27th of last April I broke up and 
thoroughly pulverized with roller and wheel- 
harrow one and a-half acres of ground that 
had been in Mangel Wurzels the previous 
season. Then with the Bickford & Huffman 
drill, ad the tubes open, set with wheel No. 
6, and gear lever in notch No. 6, I drilled in 
about eighteen pecks of corn and two bags 
of dissolved bone, I began to cut the fodder 
about the 15th of July, and from that time 
until October 1,1 fed, giving them all they 


these ; the next season to select as before one 
bean, the one which not only seemed to the 
eye the largest and best, but the.one that 
gould, weigh the most, and then to. pursue 
thig method for several, years... The result 
we all know is a.really great, oerearaat 
of that, delicious. vegetable...) 


One has;asked why nhen eaten onde ' 


ferior nowadays? The answer is that pains 
are not taken.in saying the,seed, There iga 
variety. of musk-melon sold by one. of our 
-seedsmen, the “Hunter” melon, which illus- 
trates this, point.) .A Mr.; Hunter received, 
some years since from abroad, seed of. a. very 
choice melon, These were planted, and the 
seed of only the very bestywere saved. «In 
‘this manner has the-seed been, selected, and 
now after.-more than twenty. years: this va- 
riety cominands the highest price in our 
markets: and. the seed: sells for $3.00 per 
pound, while other varieties can be had for 
fifty cents and are dear at. that, 

I have seen a. stalk. of.corn bearing: ten 
ears. -Of course, this.nine-fold increase came 
from selecting the seed, at first, of a stalk 
that bore. two guod. ears, then there would 
be a few with three ears, and so..on.until the 
grand result, was reached. 1, know. that 
many farmers:say that if they can get one 
good ear on each: stalk they will be satisfied. 
Well, such are not very particular,and will 
buy corn from a neighbor's crib and plant 
the best of this. Of. course, they get only an 
ordinary crop. Is not this-the. reason that 
growing Indian corn has become-such a poor 





wanted, seven horses, five cows, eight heifers 
and calves, with an occasional feed to thirty- 
four sheep, from that patch alone, cutting 
nearly two cartloads per day. With my pas- 


ture completely exhausted, and but little hay | 


left over, I would have been in a pretty bad 
fix without my green fodder corn. 

I follow this practice every year, using sta- | 
ble manure, about forty cartloads to the acre, | 
whenever I have it, instead of the bone, giy- 
ing of course a much heavier yield, The, 
large quantity drilled in gives a set thick 
enough to prevent a growth of more than 
four or five feet, keeping the stalks green and 
slim and full of juice, the stock eating them 
up as clean as the blades. 

I have now about. eight hundred bushels | 
of Mangel Wurzel raised on one and a-half 
acres. Same land a few years ago yielded | 
about one thousand four hundred bushels, | 
having had plenty of rain. I give a feed | 
every night to horned stock and sheep, using | 
about six bushels. I expect the supply to | 
last until Jatter part of April, when our pas- 
ture will be ready. The stock are very fond 
of it, and all show the benefit of its use, par- 
ticnlarly the cows in the increased quantity | 
and richness of their milk. The cost all told 
is not over three cents per bushel, and I think | 
are preferable in all respects to green fod- 
der kept in-silos, Yours truly, . ¥. B.8, 

Rhode River, A. A. Co., Ma. Jan. 1, "82. 


How to Save Seed. 


In other words, “how to prevent crops 
from deteriorating,” is a most important | 
question lying at the foundation of all agri- 
cultural and horticultural prosperity. Na- | 
ture’s law is “multiply and replenish,” fio | 
matter as to the particular quality, but | 
everything as to quantity. 
of the fittest” governs the result. But Na- 
ture’s operations are too slow for our short | 
lives, so the business of the cultivator is*to | 
aid mother Nature, and thus reach the best | 
results in the shortest periods. 

It is a fact too well known that, ordinarily, | 
crops deteriorate, atid this, for one reason, 
because the seed’ becomes weakened. ‘The 
story of “Dreer’s Improved ‘Lima Beans” 
will illustrate the idea and explain the whole 
modus operandi of saving of seed. 

Some years ago a gardener asked out “Mr. 
Saunders how he could improve the Lima 
“peat. Hé was told to find, if posstble, a pod 
“having ‘at least four beans; the next season 
to plant tlie ‘one, the largest and best of 





“The survival | 


and unpaying business? For my part, 1 will | 


let the idiots.grow this corn, and.I will pur- 
| chase: it in the fall for less than-two dollars 
per barrel. 

We have many new varieties, of wheat, 
but if I were. growing it I would screen out | 


| from one hundred bushels say one bushel. of | 


| the largest and plampest berries, and sowing | 
; this, would, the next season, do likewise, and 
would. ultimately get the very best 
wheat. | There is one other idea involved in | 
| this-matter to which we. all need to take 
‘heed. It is the seed that impoverishes the 
| soi! The more seed thé greater thedrain, 
and therefore the greater need of more fer- 
tilizing. 
| Well, brother farmers, let us be wide 
awake, intelligent and teachable; and thus 
| make our business the noblest and grandest 
in the wor'd. G. F. NerpuamM. 
Walinigton: D. C., 1882. 





Agriculture i in Europe, 


[From our Correspondent in France} 


Srock Ratstnc.—In the department of the 
| Niévre, the rearing of stock is the’ chief 
feature of agriculture, and the farmers have 

become immensely rich since half.a century ; 
meadows there are not permanent, and the 
| land receives no other manuring ‘than the 
+ droppings of the cattle ; lime is added largely 
| to stimulate clover, and when after eight 
years a meadow is broken up, oats are sown 
on the lea, then three grain crops, the fourth 
| oats along -with clover and selected. grass 
| seeds; the meadows are never mown, and 
| one head Of cattle per acre. is the ratio allow- 
'ed. The stock are duly. sent-to the beet 
sugar growers of the North to be fattened. 


| or ten years grass, then oats, two wheats, 
| and oats as above, but no manure is ever 
| added to the soil; the soil is a sandy clay, 
| and Jets readily for 32 to 40 francs per acre. 


| Cross BREEDING.—Professor Kiihn, of}. 


| Halle, is occupied with the crossing of the 
cow with the Yak. -. There is nothing new to 
be demonstrated that animals of different 
species will breed; the evidence exists in the 
affirmative in the case of the goat and the 
sheep, of the hare and the rabbit. A cow, 
the product of a mother crossed by a Yak, 
was covered by a shorthorn, and in turn pro- 
duced a calf with all the traits of the Yak:at 
hemes tail and head. The prodacts of -these 
erossings, however, are not fruitful between 





themselves, simply because they are hybrids 
and not .crossesthe male of a hybrid is 
rarely so. Mules have been successfully 
-erossed. by asses and horses, but the same has 
not been the case with a male mule, although 
the researches of ~— invite caution in 
| this respect. 

‘Ratrons or sist iostend avas a Gascon 
once who boasted that he gradually reduced 
the rations of his mare to a point ‘where the 
animal lived upon “iothing, only at tlfis stage 
tke mare’ died, which constituted a draw- 
back. Discussions ard takitig place as'to the 
practicability of diminishing the ‘rations ‘of 
horses inthe cavalry or under ‘the ‘onmibis- 
ses by employing maize-cake, beans, &c., in 
place of costly oats’; or feeding’ the ‘horses 
more highly ‘and “by exacting mote work 
from them, require fewer to feed. “Prof. 
Muntz lays down there ts 4 point in the feed- 
ing ‘of horses’ that canhot’ be“ overstepped ; 
that high rations to one horsé will not’ pro- 
duce a result of work equal to that ‘produced 
by two moderately fed: -In the case of the 
omnibus horses, the“ahimals exceptionally 
overworked, though well fed, are ever those 
first on the sick list. 


CHEMICAL CHANGES IN ENsILace.—In 
the preservation of green fuod, maize, clover, 
&c, in trenches, a fermentation ensues, of 
which the scat’ is the vegetable cell. Car- 
, bonic acid, alcohol, and acetic acid are pro- 
duced at the expense of the immediate prin- 
ciples contained in the forage. Over two 





The general rotation in the Niévre is, eight | ,. 


per cent. of carbonic acid inthe case of 
| maize, and nearly one and a-half per cent. for 
| clover, is given off during fermentation ; ifa 

part of the nutritive principles be lost, the 
| remainder are made more utilizable. Also 
| the fatty matters are increased faring the 
| fermentation. 


INFLUENCE oF CARBOoNIC AcID ON VEGE- 
TATION.—M. Deheyain has repeated de Saus- 
| oe and Corewinder’s experiments, that 

| of testing the influence of carbonic acid on 
| vegetation. But little of this acid is con- 
tained in the atmosphere, 10,000 quarts cdn- 
taining not more than three or four. The 
Professor piaced haricots, colza, and tobacco 


+ plants under bell glasses so as to exciude all 
‘beonimitinication with the external air, then 


pure carbonic acid, in measured daily quan- 
tities, was introduced. The beans and colza 
showed any excess of acid to be unnecessary, 
but the tobacco leaves became very plethoric, 
owing to immense deposit of starch matters 
in the leaves. The experiment was con- 
trolied by kindred plants also placed under 
bell glasses, but supplied with common air. 
The tobacco leaves assimilated more carbon 
than was supplied by the introduced acid— 
from whence did it come? From the disen- 
gaged oxygen, acting on the carbon in the 
soil contained in the pots, and thus producing 
additional carbonic acid. F. ©. 
Paris, Dee., 1881, 


A Farm Tool House. 


Bila. 


AS. 





Owe of the most useful and money-saving 
buildings that a farmer can place on his 
‘premises is a spacious and convenient tool- 
house. It is generally the case that there.is 
rvom enough in the various out-buildings to 
house the farm implements, if it is econo- 
mized, but it is a corner here and a few feet 
‘of farm or shed floor there; sometimes in a 
‘cellar and sometimes ina loft, possibly easy 
of access but probably difficult, and in all 
such instances it is a space originally intend- 
‘ed and really needed for some other pur- 











pose. The main reason why so many farm. 
ers neglect protecting their implements from 
‘the weather when not in use is the lack ot 
convenient and roomy. storage. .We lay 
great stress on its being spacious and handy, 
for if thus, John will always drive the lum- 
ber ‘wagon inside to take the hay-rack off, 
and he will draw.in the stone boat with the 
plow and harrow and cultivator on it,. and 
they. will eseape the next rain or dew and 
the consequent coat of rust. A farmer needs 
a-tool-house as.much as a horse-barn or 
wood-house..: Our illustration-is suggestive. 
It is adapted to.a locality abounding with 
stone. The walls of the building are made 
ofthat material, laid without mortar. . The 
foundation is placed. below frost’ and the 
earth is banked on the outside to further 
protect them and throw off the water... The 
top.of the wall is leveled with mortar, and a 
two-inch plank laid on, to which the rafters 
are spiked. The latter are braced on the in- 
side by nailing on cross strips. The roof 
may be made of the cheapest material, which 
varies with localities. There is one window 
in the end opposite the door. . The doorway 
should be twelve feet wide to admit a reaper, 
and if the location is not too much exposed 
there is little need of doors. The ground is 
the floor, The walls are about six {cet high 
and the structure should be twenty wide by 
thirty or forty feet long. ‘Sach a building 
will cost but little where stone are in the 
way. The farmer can build it and it will 
save many dollars in twenty years, and 
many steps each year otherwise taken after 
mislaid implements. 





Live Stock. 


The Maryland Improved Live-Stock Breed- 
ers Association, 





At a meeting held in this city on thé 11th 
instant, called by a committee of gentlemen 
requested to act fur the breeders of improved 
live-stock generally, an a tion bearing 
the above title was formed, a constitution 
adopted and officers elected. There was a 
good attendance of breedefg of all kinds of 
improved stock in this State and much ‘in- 
terest shown in the proposed organization. 
The principal objects of the association are 
as follows: 

1. The occasional meeting of breeders for 
the discussion of difficult problems of breed- 
ing and the care of live-stock. 

2. The mutual protection of its members 
against the impositions and dishonest prac- 
tices of others, by making known all viola- 
tions of the principles of bonest dealing. 

8. The attraction to our State of buyers 
from a distance, who, from the want of 
proper advertisements, are now ignorant of 
the advantages for purchasing we are able 
to offer them. 

4. Believing that the latter object, as well 
as the test of individual progrsss and success 
as breeders, can in no way be so well attain- 
ed as by holding large and successful agri- 
cultural exhibitions, it is proposed that it be 
the province of the association to encourage, 
co-operate with and assist the organized ag- 
ricultural societics within the State, and by 
concerted action secure from transportation 
companies better and cheaper transportation 
to and from such exhibitions. 

5. The exercise of a moral supervision 
and contro) in the selection of judges of 
awards at such exhibitions, so that judges 
may be selected with refererce to their spe- 
cial fitness, and not because they are “ good 
fellows,” and to secure awards based un 
merit and free from all suspicion of favor- 
itism. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: John G. Clarke, president; 
John E. Phillips, vice-president; T. Alex. 
Seth, secretary and treasurer; Fred. Von 
Kapff, corresponding eecrctary; A. M. Ful- 
ford, of Harford; G. 8. Watts, of Baltimore ; 
J. F. McMullen, of Frederick; E. B. Buiory, 
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of Queen Anne’syand Frank Brown, of Car- 
roll, board af directors: 

It is the purpose of the new association to 
hold exhibitions; and the impression pre- 
vailing in some quarters that it is to be an 
aljunct to-the Maryland State Society. is 
without foundation and necds correction; 
The constitution, as adopted, contains a pro- 
vision that all gentlemen who received invi- 
tations to the meeting at which the organi- 
zation was perfected, may, still become mem- 
bers by signing their names, or authorizing 
the secretary to sign them to that instument 
before March 1st, 1882. After that date all 
applications will havo to be in writing and 
be voted} on. We would urge upon all the 
breeders .throughout the State who were 
asked to take part in the founding of the as- 
sociation. to.join at once, that they may, be 
able to attend the first quarterly meeting, 
which will be held in Baltimore on February 
8th, when an attractive programme for <is- 
cussion will be arranged. The. benefits, 
which in other States have been found to 
arise from similar societies, warrant a belief 
that in ours this will be a most.useful one. 
The constitution will be found at the office 
of the secretary, Mr. Seth, No. 28 St. Paul 
street, Baltimore. 

At a meeting of the newly elected board 
of directors, a committee was appointed to 
secure the co operation of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Association, Oriole Society, 
Corn and Flour Exchange and Board of 
Trade, in asking the American Agricultural 
Society to send a committee here at an early 
day to consider the feasibility of its holding 
its first exhibition here next October. 


Recent Sales of Jerseys. 


Since our Jast our Baltimore county breed- 
ers have been making sales with a spirit and 
rivalry only equalled by their recent excite- 
ment in purchasing. We have to record first 
the sale for $300 of the fine young bull Satur- 
nalia by Mr. Von Kapff to John W. Garrett, 
Esq. Saturnalia won second prize at the 
Baltimore ty Fair of 1881, and at the 
State Fair, a few months later, won first, 
beating the bull that beat him ‘at the County 
Fair. Heisa fine grey with extremely rich 
coloring of hide and horn, and is worthy to 
head any of our choice herds. 

Mr. John E. Phillips sold to Messrs. A. C. 
Jennings & Co., of Ohio, ‘twenty-four animals 
—all females—five calves, ten heifers (year- 
lings), and nine cows, on private terms; 
among the lot are said to be some very fine 
animals, but Mr. Phillips retains enough to 
maintain his high position among our county 
breeders. Mr. John Ridgely, of H. has sold 
the same firm thirteen heifers. 

Mr. Charles E. Hand has sold his Alphea 
bull Mercurio, 4783, for $300, to Samuel 
Ritchie, Esq., of Plattsburg, Mo., and to Geo. 
R. Dykeman, of Shippensburg, Pa., cow 
Belle of Poquonnock, 1874, and to Messrs. 
A. ©. Jennings & Co, yearling bull out of 
Poquonnock, and a high-grade heifer. 

The presence of such buyers as Messrs. 
Jennings & Co., Dykeman and Ritchie, from 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Missouri, among our 
herds argues that our stock is getting a 
national reputation, and we'may look for- 
ward to good markets and high prices. We 
have had good Jerseys among us for many 
years, but for the want of judicious adver- 
tising have lacked a market. 








Auaisioen Mestn. 


A very interesting paper appears in the. 


London Field, detailing the history of the best 
horses in the country, and dates the begin- 
ning of the success of the American race 
horses back to the importation from England 
of Sir Chas. Bunberry’s “ Diomed,” the win- 
ner of the first Derby, who was bought by a 
Virginia farmer for fifty sovereigns when 
the horse was more than twenty years old. 
“Diomed” lived for rather more than ten 
years after his introduction into Virginia, 
and from the loins of this distinguished horse 





have sprang nearly -all the <best thorough- } 
breds:of Virginia and Kentucky. ** Diomed, ve 
says & contemporary, ““has been aptly called 
the: American Godolphin, and, like! bis pro» 
totype, bas stamped the impress of his: blood. 
upon nearly every raceborse that has figured 
for the past three: quarters of a century: in, 
America. From him descended Sir Archy; 
Timoleon, Ball’s Florizel, Boston, and finally 
Lexington in whom his blood acems)to have 
culminated, and rongnes the a, acme of 
its fame. ” ; 

The Fiala adds’ that ‘the imigortistion of 
“Diomed” ‘and his great suctess in siring’ 
the best’ productions for the turf that has 
been prdduéed in’ this country, led to other 
importations, so that there is mow no State 
in the Union whére an English blood sire is4 
not accéssible to ‘breedets; and we believe: 
the ‘conditions of ¢limate,; water, and soil. to 
be so favorable for developing ‘horses of the 
finest type’in many parts of the boundless 
continent of North America, that it is proba~4 
ble Foxhall‘and Iroquois aré but the avant- 
couriers of many formidable steeds which 
will find their way to these islands. 


The Fiedd, however; predicts that “the fu- 


ture heroes of the turf, notwithstanding New 
Jersey was the birth place of Iroquois, will 
be borii at the South, from the fact Mr. J. R. 
Keene, the ownér of Foxhall, ‘is alleged to 
have recently purchased a property in’ the 
Valley of Virginia, called the Meewis Farm,’ 
which lies ina district already identified 
with many famous racehorses—a district, in 
short, which stands“ih”the same position 

with regard to thé American’ Turf, that 
Richmond in Yorkshtre and the circumjacent 
country occupy with regard to our own. 
The only disadvantage inder which young 
stock'labor in the New World is that Amér- 
can oats is far inferior to those of England, 

Scotland and Ireland. It would, in our 
opinion, pay the owners of thoroughbred 
foals and yearlings in the United States to 
import their oats from this side, just as En- 
glish and Irish potatoes aré now being ‘sold 
ata profitin New York. Be this, ‘however, 
as it may, nothing is more certain, in’ con- 
clusion, than that, encouraged ‘by the ‘great 
successes of Iroquois and Foxhall, our 
American brethren will now address them- 
selves more than ever to raising thorough- 
bred stock. They have the advantagé in 
their favor that roaring is almost unknown 
among them; ‘and the ordinary American 
half-bred ‘horse is the bést of his kind in the 
world; and, ‘finally, that their vast country 
offers so many different kinds of air, temper- 
ature, soil and watcr to choose from, that the 
best equine blood of England will, perhaps, 
enjoy such chances of’ amelioration and 
improvement in the western hemisphere, 
as shortly to transfer the head-centre of 
horseracing from the island home which was 
its cradle to a more congenial and more fa- 
vorable continent beyond the Atlantic.” 








Live Stock Items. 


SxHEEP.—The man who makes the business 
pay is the man who carefully selects his 
breeding ewes; annually culls out the old 
and inferior stock, to fatten for market, and 
constantly keeps at thie head of his flock a 
thoroughbred «male; if lie carinot afford to 
start with purely bréd ewes. » No-other kind 
of stock-raising pays’so liberally at present 
as sheep-growing if properly attended to. To 
be a successfal flockmaster you must keep 
your flock young, feed well, and breed with 
judgment. 

ExciustvE Corn-FEeEDINe.—An Ameri- 
can swine-breeder says: “I know from ex- 
perience that exclusive corn- feeding will 
produce inflammation’ of tlie bowéls and 
cause pigs'to die. ‘T lost several at one time 
before I discovered ‘the cause. After they 
were dead they turned black ‘under their 
bellies, which Jed me to surmise the seat of 
the disease. Some of those living in the 





be quite red benenth; the bowels, and the 
surface under their -bellies was found to be 
hot, which. plainly indicated an inflamed con- 
dition of the stomach and bow Bo 
pigs, were saved ‘by. a ‘coinplete ‘change of 
diet 'to wheat. ‘iniddlings and vegetables, ‘The 
pigs w were about. three, months a Sera 
Cuaneixne Foop, For let fol-., 
lowing experiment was, made by Lehmann, 
in Weidlitz. . He: fed, »..hog,. one, year, and. 
nine months old, for along time. with nothing 
but rye -bran, and commenced to.give whole 
gtaip after the animal's digestive organs had 
become accustomed to the. exclusiye bran 
diet, He found that of rye 49 per cent., of 
barley 54.8 per cent, and of oats 50,6,,and 
of peas 4 per cent., remained 
Therefore if animals once accustomed ‘to 
artificially prepared food have to eat, whole 
grain, the waste will be much larger than, it, 
is if the same haye received nothing else | 
since they were weaned. Consequently , a 
change from prepared food to whole grain, 
is, as a rule, not. advisable, while.a change 
the other way will do better. 


Woot UnpEr Tax Microscors:—The mi- 
croscope will show you, if not the atoms or 
molecules, the magnified fibres, so. that you 
may. see how mysteriously: they -are con- 
structed, as if minute leaves were growing 
out of a central stem eco thickly that the 
lower, overlap those above; or, if you were 
to suspend the fibre from the root, the leaves 
or scales would appear imbricated, like the 
shingles upon the roof of a house. In fine 
wools the number of these leaves or scales in 
an inch exceeds that in coarse wools; in fine 
Saxon wool there are.2,720; in Merino, 2,400; 
in Southdown, 2,000; and in Leicester, 1,850 
scales toan inch.. The filaments of fine wool 
are also more or less spiral, or twisted. Upon 
these scales depend the felting properties of 
wool. > 

Feepine Straw.—Says an authority: “A 
ary cow fed’ on’ straw with two quarts of 
corn mcal-daily-will do as well as if fed on 
hay-alone. In this loeality the price of-eorn 
meal does not much: exceed, per ‘ton, the 
price of hay. The manure made from such 
feeding is, I think, fully ‘equal in» value to 
that made from hay. When: bran is: fed 
double the quantity should be given—four 
quarts instead of. the two of corn meal— 
and the manure; in my judgment, would be 
equally valuable. A steer could be wellwin- 
tered on two to four quarts of meal-per day, 
according to his size, using’ straw as supple- 
mentary food, and gain all the time. Two 
quarts of. meal: would weigh about two 
pounds, which at $20 a ton: for the meal 
would make a cost of two cents a day; or $3 
for five months. These figures: would bear 
doubling in the price of corn meal, and then 
make it profitable to: winter stock with corn 
meal.and straw, and decidedly co against the 
practice of throwing the straw away.” 


re 





Linseed Meal compared With Corn; 

An inquirer having asked the value of lin- 
seed meal for fattening or dairy -purposes-as 
compared with corn meal, the National L‘ve 
Stock Journat replies as fullows : 

In: comparing the value of one food with 
another; it must not be understood that it is 
proper to feed any one food alone, or that a 
complete diet can be: made from a single 
food. « The value of each food is estimated by 
the weight of its separate digestible elements. 
The Germans havé fixed upon a standard of 
value, baséd upon their 6xperiments. They 
estimate the digestible ‘albuminoids and fat 

contained in any food, as worth 4} cents per 
pound, and carbo-hyérates (starch, gum, su- 
gar, etc.)'at 9-10 ofa cent per pound. Let 
us compare new process linseed meal witb 
corn’ meal by this staiidard. Linseed meal 
has, of digestible albuminoids, 27.8 per cent. ; 
of fat, 2.1 per cent.; of carbo-hydrates, 38.9 
per cent. or pounds in 100 pounds, and is 





same lot, upon examination, were found to 


therefore worth $1.60 per 100 pounds. Corn 


meal has, 8.4 per.cent of albuminoids; 48 
per cent. of fat, and 60.6 per cent. of digisti- 
ble carbo-hydrates, worth $1.11 cents per 100 
pounds; 4 

Tt. must (be understood that these values 
are not absolute, but only relative. The Ger- 
mans find these prices according to their 
market. . Corn.meal has. too much starch, 
etc., and too little albuminoids ; whilst new- 
process linseed meal has too large a propor- 
tion of albuminoids, and too small a propor- 
tion, of carbo-hydrates,.to make a well, bal- 
anced. ration to feed alone, It will readily 
be,seen that they should be fed together. If 
for fattening, feed onc of linseed meal and 
two. of corn meal... This makes a well bal- 
anced, ration—it has a nutritive ratio of 1:41 
-—that is, 1, of albuminoids to 4.1, of ,carbo- 
hydrates. Suppose the coarse fodder (‘‘rough- 
ness’) ig corn stalks and straw, then. this 
linseed meal will have.a greater vaiue, than 
| that represented, because this fodder.is very 
deficient in muscle-forming matter, and.com- 
paratively rich in carbo-hydrates,.and this 
linseed meal will make a, well balanced ra- 
tion, even with corn stalks and straw. Large 
‘cattle will fatten on, 6, pounds of linseed 
meal'and 10 pounds,corn meal, with dry 
‘corn stalks for fodder... 

Linseed meal is admirably adapted to feed- 
ing for dairy purposes, as the caseine of. the 
milk requires a, food rich in albuminoids, and 
also. giving ‘a good flavor. Dairymen do not 
always. give a well balanced food, and the 
cow, becomes very poor while milking, be- 
cause the food does not contain sufficient ni- 
trogen to form the milk, and she draws on 
her own system for the deficiency. Four 
pounds of new process. linseed meal per day 
will keep a cow in a strong, healthy condi- 
tion, and increase the-yield of milk; but the 
balance of the grain food required should be 
of corn meal, or shorts, or- ground oats—a 
variety is required to produce the best milk. 


-—-eo 


Errors in the Management of Poultry, 


The too common practice among farmers 


_ of disposing of the best of their poultry flock 


because it will bring a higher price is very 
unwise, to say the least. The method necd 
not’ be too long followed to cause tle flock 
to become a worthless, unprofitable ' one, 
while if the exact opposite is observed—that 
of keeping the finest specimens—the flock 
and stock are constantly being improved. 
This is the key to sticvess that makes so 
many successful with poultry ‘rearing. If 
you have an extra good male bird, if any 
good: judge of poultry offer you an extra 
price for him, thank trim, but keep your 
bird, and say to yourself if the bird-is worth 
that much to him it is worth it tome. The 
errors in the management might, perhaps, 
more truthfully be called neglect. ’ Success 
will not attend efforts in the ‘poultry busi- 
ness unless ¢are, pains and attention is de- 
voted to them. I do not know when T-have 
seen an article that comes so near to what is 
really essential. Avoid the errors mentioned 
in the article given below, ‘to: the proper 
way of keeping poultry : 

Because the largest and Aneel -opectinéns 
of young fowls are the most desirable for 
cooking they are ‘killed ‘off, anc! the: small, 
inferior ones and the old hens are saved to 
lay eggs and raise chickens. The repetition 
of this plan’ from year to year is the most 
effectual one On earth io degenerate a flock 
until it is unprofitable for eggs, the old hens 
becoming worthless and diseased; and ‘the 
young ones will be dwarfed and feeble. 

It seldom pays to keep hens the third year. 
With age they become great caters, fatten, 
stop laying, get diseased and dic. They may 
not entirely’stop laying. but are not profit- 
able layers. 

To improve the flock, pursue the opposite 
course from the cne mentioned. Select for 
the market ‘all the old fowls and the in- 
ferior specimens of young ones. Especially 





avoid the great error of in-and-in breeding. 
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Change the cockerels every year, edthies by 

~ purchasing or exchanging with a neighbor. 

In doing so never select an inferior speci- 

men, Pure-bred fowls, being more potent, 
are the most desirable. G. 0. Brown. 


~ Earmers. and. Poultry, 


Farmers have plenty of room and land to 
spare on which fowls may be kept to advan- 
tage. Cheap houses can be built on their 
premises to shelter a hundred or two birds 
that will give them fresh eggs in abundance 
(to use in the household or sell for cash) in 
the right season. There is very little labor 
to be performed in the proper care of a few 
scores of nice fowls during the breeding sea- 
son. And a large—very large—percentage 
upon the cost and keeping, all told, is the 
natural and certain return there may be real- 
ized to any farmer anywhere, on a small or 
Jarge scale, where this business is conducted 
as it should be. Why, then, should not our 
farmers avail themselves of this plainly re- 
munerative adjunct upon their premises ? 

There is more money in good poultry- 
raising (considering its cost), by one half, to 
be had annually than can be re>lized from 
the pigs or the sheep on a farm. And yet 
the latter are fed and housed and bred every- 
where, to the entire neglect, almost, of fowl 
stock. Our farmers will do well to look into 
the merits of this thing. Good fowls of any 
of the improved breeds may now be had at a 
reasonable price. And we sincerely recom- 




















































+» mend this matter to the careful considera- 
tion of those who have the facilities at hand 
to rear good poultry at a remunerative rate, 
but who have neglected this well-paying 
branch of rural economy.—Home Cirele. 




































































The Apiary. 


Bee Keeping Suitable Employment for 
Women. 





The following paper was read before the 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention held recently at 
Lexington, Ky., by Mrs. L. [Harrison : 

Bee-keeping, although a laborious employ- 
ment, demands no great outlay of strength, 
at one time. It embraces the performance 
of many little items, which require skill and 
gentleness, more than muscle. The hand of 
woman from nature, habit and education, 
has acquired an ease of motion, which is 
agreeable to the sensibilities of bees, and her 
breath is seldom obnoxious to their olfacto- 
ries, by reason of tobacco or beer. 

Women have demonstrated that the mak- 
ing of hives and surplus boxes is no objec- 
tion, as they have purchased them in the flat, 
nailed and painted them. The hiving of 
swarms is neither more difficult nor danger- 
ous than the washing of windows or milking. 
The right time to extract honey, or to put 
on, or take of surplus boxes, requires no 
more tact or skill to determine, than the 
proper fermentation of bread, or the right 
temperature of the oven required for baking. 
She is in her allotted sphere while raising 
queens and nursing weak colonies, or caring 
for the honey when off the hive. 

The most powerful argument in view of 
the suitableness of bee keeping for women is 
this: That itis something she can do at home, 
and not interfere with her domestic duties. 
Many women of small means haye young 
children depending upon their exertions for 
support, and remunerative work to be. per- 
formed at home, brings very little in the 
market of to day. For instance, the making 
of overal's at five cents a pair, and shirts at 
fifty cents. per dozen. She is compelled: to 
accept less pay than men for the same service 
performed. Wehad a friend chosen as prin- 
cipal of a school on account of her efficiency, 
but was compelled to accept lower wages 
than her predecessor, who was a man, and 
dismissed for his incompetency. But we 
have never found a dealer unscrupulous 
enough to offer less for a pound of honey, 
because it was produced by a woman, ; 











Horticultare. 


Failure of the Pryor's Bed Apple. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
This apple, in the middle sections of Vir- 


| ginia, in past times was considered one of 


the very best, but for the last thirty or forty 
years it has become worthless in consequence 
of cluster cups, an insect or parasite that be- 
gins to depredate on the lcaves when they 
are about half grown, causing them to be- 
come covered with brown embossed spots, 
and to dry up and fall off prematurely. Sap- 
suckers are also troublesome with this as with 
other sweet-sap apple trees—they will punc- 
ture and injure the bark from the ground up 
to and among the large limbs. 

Wherever this splendid fruit can be grown 
without this difficulty, we would advise its 
culture to the exclusion of many of the newer 
sorts now introduced in our orchards. 
The fruit is generally large, or very large, 
rather dry, but a very pleasant, almost sweet 
sub-acid ; tender and mellow up to March or 
April, and is a favorite eating apple with 
almost everybody. We have written in com- 
mendation of this apple heretofore, but, find- 
ing that the trees are still ordered to sections 
where they are worthless, we think it well 
to remind farmers of the objections attend- 
ing them. 

Where the trees are young we would ad- 
vise that new tops be grafted on of superior 
sorts, and all old trees cut down and removed. 
A neighbor who has several very large trees 
of the Pryor apple, that have not fruited for 
many years, says he intends disbarking them 
at a certain time in summer, with the view 
to cure them of cluster cups and cause them 
to bear again. We think he will fail in this, 
and would suggest that they be added to his 
wood pile. J. Frrz. 

Albemarle County, Va. 


The Pear Tree Scale. 





This insect is a Coccus, probably the C. 
cryptogamus. They subsist upon the sap 
which they draw from the trees by means of 
their beaks thrust into the bark. In the 
autumn and through the winter they are in 
a dormant state, but become active in spring 
and rapidly increase in numbers during 
summer. 

The scales as they appear in winter are 
“Jess than a tenth of an inch in length, and 
have the form of a common oyster shell, be- 
ing broader at the hinder extremity, but 
tapering towards the other, which is sur- 
mounted bywa little oval brownish scale. 
The small ones, which are not more than 
half the length of the others, are of a very 
long oval shape, or almost four sided, with 
ends rounded ; and one extremity is covered 
by a minute oval dark-colored scale.” These 
little dark-colored scales on one of the ends 
of the cases are the skins of the lice while 
they were in the young state. The large 
whitish scales are those of the female insccts, 
and the smaller those of the male. 

The young lice are very smail, of a pale 
yellowish brown color, and of an oval shape, 
very flat, and appearing like minute scales. 
They move about for awhile, at length be- 
come stationary, increase in size, and in due 
time the whitish shells are produced, and the 
included insects pass from the larva to the 
pupa state. 

For destroying the insects Harris recom- 
mends “a wash made of two parts:of soft 
soap and eight of water, with which is to be 
mixed lime enough to bring it to the consis- 
tence of thick whitewash. This is to be put 
upon the trunks and limbs of the trees with 
a brush, and as high as practicable, so as to 
cover the whole surface, and fill all the cracks 
in the bark.” The proper time to apply the 
wash is in the spring, when the insects are 
young and tender. Another wash, says 





Vick, that may be-used in the same. way, is 


composed of two pounds of potash dissolved 
in seven quarts of water. Common salt at 
the rate of a quart dissolved in two gallons 
of water, has also proved destructive. Still 
another remedy is kerosene oil, which may 
be applied pure without injury, but the bet- 
ter way is first to mix the oi! with milk and 
then to dilute it with ua 


A New Way of Proverving Fruit: 


A great deal of fruit is being shipped east 
from California. The amount is much larger 
than at this time last year: Among the 
shipments has been a car load of assorted 
fruit; put up in the Dietz packing, a recently 
patented process, The Suisun Republican 
says that the preservative agent is carbonized 
wheat bran, so that it can be shipped easy 
by slow freight, and sold off as the demand 
is made for it without being compelled to 
sacrifice it for fear of loss. The car load 
shipped goes to Philadelphia. It contains 
grapes, plums, peaches, apricots, etc., and 
goes as fast freight, though hereafter it is the 
plan to ship as slow freight, as it will reduce 
the charges over one-half, or from $1,100 to 
$500 a car load to. New York. If fruit can 
by packed in this inexpensive manner, pre- 
served indefinitely and shipped anywhere, 
the business will develop. Fresh peaches at 
Christmas and grapes at mid-winter are 
very alluring, and Mr. Deitz says they may 
be had by simply packing them in wheat 
bran reduced to charcoal. 


_—————- ¢ 


On Planting Trees. 








In continuation of our remarks on shade 
and flowering trees, we will for the present 
confine ourselves to a few brief statements 
of the value of some of our small native 
trées, which appear, in a great measure, to 
have been overlooked or undervalued by 
planters, and this may have been, perhaps, 
because they are common, or to be had in 
our woods for the digging up. 

And first among these is the White-flow- 
ering Dogwood (Cornus florida). No one 
not entirely destitute of taste but must ad- 
mire this spring bride of the woods as she 
unfolds her mantle of white involucres, re- 
minding the farmer that it is time to get his 
cornintatheground. The,usual form of the 
tree is what we would term symmetrical, 
therefore a desirable object for a lawn, being 
not at all dainty about the kind of earth in 
which it may be planted, provided it is not 
wet, and is easily transplanted or removed 
from its native habitat to the ‘garden, as.its 
roots keep near to the surface. Both the 
leaves and fruit are very ornamental in the 
fall. 

The Red bud, or Judas-tree (Cercie Can- 
adensis), is a very fit companion for the last, 
although as a tree it is not quite so hand- 
some in form nor gay in inflorescence. Still 
its numerous small purplish pea-flowers are 
born in clusters along the small and larger 
branches before the leaves expand, present- 
ing a pretty and yet rather singular appear- 
ance in a woodland scene. 

Virginia Fringe-tree (Chionanthus Virgin- 
ica). We have never seen this over twenty 
feet in height, and if not cut into form when 
young is apt to be somewhat irregular in its 
gencral outline. The leaves are ovate-ob- 
long and smooth on the upper surface, but 
the great charm of this tree is the graceful 
drooping panicles of pure white flowers 
which make their appea:ance early in June. 
It is found all through the Middle States, 
growing wild in shady, moist places along 
the margins of streams, yet we find it to 
thrive well in dry land in our nursery. The 
fruit is purplish in color, of a very bitter 
taste, and has the appearance of a small 
olive, to which it is closely allied. 

The Mountain Asb, or Rowan-tree (Sor- 
bus Americana), is much sought after on 
account of its ornamental clusters of scarlet 





fruit, which individually are not larger than 


paltiiche peas, yet in late fall shag. are cer- 
tainly very beautiful, but withal are the only 
feature in the tree that may be reekoned at- 
tractive, The’ European Rowan-tree has 
larger fruii, and is altogether a more desir- - 
able’ ornamental tree. © The fruit of: both 
kinds is much sought after: by birds; there- 
fore we would advise planting a few: trees 
on the outskirts of the garden od the benefit 
of the feathered songsters. 

Well, for the present we wilt py this 
specific way of talking about trees, as some 
of our readers may say, “Oh, what do we 
care for pretty trees? We want something 
to gratify the appetite ;” which is as much 
as to say they have no taste for the beautiful. 
Now, to such we would suggest that, to 
adorn their lawns and at the same time have 
something to soothe their palates with, they 
plant cherry, pear, quince and crab-apple 
trees, and if not all these, pray do plant 
some kinds, as trees will be growitg while 
the planters are sleeping. 

Some shortsighted people have been known 
to say that were they to plant trees, they did 
not expect to live long enough to reap any 
benefit therefrom. Now, about ten years 
ago, while we were planting a lot of specimen 
pear trees on our place, a simple-minded gen- 
tleman asked us if we ever expected to gather 
fruit from them ; and our reply was that we 
had not yet donned the fool's cap, aud that 
if we were not perm'tted to reap any benefit, 
posterity would. 

Planting for ornament is not intended to 
fill the pocket of the planter, but it certainly 
shows & progressive state of refinerment and 
civilization. 

But to take another view of the matter, 
we here affirm that planting trees can be 
made profitable, as owners of Jand have fre- 
quently rough patches that cannot easily be 
reclaimed for farming purposes. In such 
places timber trees, as oak, chestnut, wajnut; 


for any or all of these kinds some spot may 
be found where they will thrive, and if prop- 
erly cared for will ultimately prove a profit- 
able investment. And as proof that the last 
statement made has been verified elsewhere, 
we remark that during our juvenile years 
the first work we ever got. paid for was for 
planting forest trees. These were put-down 
thicker than they were ultimately intended 
to stand. So about forty years ago the tim- 
ber from the thinning out of these planta- 
tions, when sold, realized money enough to 
pay the first cost of the trees, planting, keep- 
ing and cutting. The kinds referred to con- 
sisted mostly of larch and Scotch pine. 

It is not to be expected that our hard- 
wooded trees—as oak, etc.—would become 
available for mechanical purposes as soon as 
those named above, but there are timber trees 
in this country that grow much faster, and 
their timber becomes sooner available, than 
does the larch, as we know of numerous ex- 
amples of the Carolina poplar, only seven 
years old, that are over thirty feet in height, 
with proportionate sized trunks. Therefore 
we say again, plant trees; for it_is evident, 
from the way our primitive forests are dis- 
appearing, that any augmentation made to 
them by the present generation will not only 
add to their benefit, but posterity will be the 
gainers. Wma. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 

Govanstown, Md. 





The Geneva correspondent of the London 
Daily News says: “In anticipation of the 
| completion of the St, Gothard Railway, which 
will open by the way of Genoa the central 
European markets to American breadstuffs, 
the Austrian railway companies announce 
their intention to make important reductions 
in their rates for foreign bound cereals.” 

It has been estimatcd that in a, prosperous 
season for cabbage not less than 12,000,000 
heads of this succulent vegetable find sale in 
Philadelphia markets, and at least 5,000,000 











of these are made into sour krout, 


hickory, locust, ash, birch, poplar and maple,: 
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The Virginia Creeper. | 

Mr. Vick in his beautiful. Magasine grows 
enthusiastic over the virtues of this plant. 
He says its value for ornament is appreciated 
in all parts of the country, but not, appa-. 
rently, 80 generally;-nor to the extent that 
its merits entitle it. 

For porches, he says it is necessary to pro- 
vide some kind of trellis, either of wood or 
wire, the latter being neatest and most 
durable. On the sideof a house it will fasten 
itself by its tendrils, and on unpainted. brick 
or stone houses it may be allowed to run at 
its own ‘sweet will; on old wooden: houses 
too it frequently takes possession, but it is 
not desirable to let it fasten on good. houses 
made of wood, if intended to be kept in good 
order, and @ wire or wooden frame work 
should be erected for it. For churches, it 
becomes @ garment of grace and beauty, and 
some of the most elegant of these structures 
are clothed with it. 

The facility with which this vine climbs 
trees makes it of value in covering ‘dead 
trunks and stumps, thus transforming their 
ugliness into grace and beauty. Sometimes 
it may be allowed to take possession of trees, 
not dead, but become deformed, and which 
it will invest with new charms. 

For 8 summer-house a rough frame-work 
of any desired form may be quickly covered 
with vines, and is far more appropriate for 
the garden than any elaborately constructed, 
or even rustic onc. 





VINE DRAPING A BALCONY. 

Balconies may be elegantly draped and 
festooned by the skilful training of the vine, 
and be made to assume some charming 
phases. 

Handsome arches between buildings and 
over walks may be made with the vines and 
their verdure thus made conspicuous when 
otherwise there would be nothing to attract 
the eye. : 

Fences and walls may be covered with the 
creeper and made very handsome, and the 
bases of houses may be clothed with it, using 
care to keep the vine in its place and not 
allowing it to stretch upwards, as it will if 
not checked occasionally. 

Numberless other uses might be mentioned 
for which this luxuriant vine is applicable, 
and half its worthy praises have not been 
said or sung. 

Its crowning glory ‘s its coloring in 
autumn; and its hardiness is such that it 
grows anywhere and everywhere; yet no 
plant better repays generous treatment. 


—_-> 
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The Sago Palms. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


The Cycas circinalis mentioned by “ Hor- 
tus” in your last issue is not the Sago Palm. 
It is Sagus Rumphii, a different looking plant, 
which gives the sego of commerce. Saco. 


[** Hortus” said Cycas circinalis is one of 
the plants from which the sago of commerce 
is extracted; and we find, on consulting 
Lindley and Loudon, they sustain the state- 
ment. “Sago” says the palm that produces 
it is Sagus Rumphii ; but we know that the 
great bulk brought into market is extracted 
from the trunks of Phenix farinifera and 
Sagus fartnifera, whilst there are still several 
other palms, natives of the East, which afford 
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a pure marketable article. —Eps. FARMER. | 


Two Plants in One Pot. 


A correspondent of Vick’s Magazine says a 
most beautiful object and one which attracts 
a great deal of attention in his greenhouse is 
a Wax Plant ( Hoya carnoaa) and c red: bloom- 
ing sword-leaf Cactus, growing together in 
one large pot. The Wax Plant is trained on 





@ square frame, three feet high, flared at the 
top. The outside of the frame is covered 
with the rich foliage of the Wax Plant, while 
the long blades of the Cactus grow up inside 
of the frame-work, and the ‘large brilliant 
red flowers push their'way throngh the waxy 
foliage to the outside of the frame. After the 
Cactus is through blooming, the Wax Plant 
begins to bloom ; so it is an object of beauty 
still, and well rewards anyone for the little 
labor bestowed upon it. The two:plants, re- 
quiring similar treatment, will flourish grow-* 
ing in the same pot. 





The Use of Glass in Gardening for: the 


| Market.—No4,—Caulifiower and Lettuce. 


“Frame lettuce don’t pay any more,” ev- 
ery market grower about Baltimore will tell 
you, and it is no doubt true that frame let- 
tuce, like a great many other things, does 
not bring as much money as it once did, but 
that it is when compared with other things, 
as profitabie to the grower, I am confident, 
Years ago I sold frame lettuce as high as ten, 
and once up to fifteen cents per head, at the 
wharf on Light street; but at that time we 
had to pay sixteen dollars for a barrel of 
flour, so that the price for lettuce was only a 
proportional one. I once used 600 sashes 
for lettuce alone, and usually commenced 
shipping late in February or early in March 
of the curled Simpson, the head or butter 
lettuce coming in about the last of March. 
The Simpson was usually sold by the barrel 
and did not bring as good a price as the head 
lettuce, which came in a month later, but I 
found it profitable, because it was out of the 
way early enough for me to use the same 
sashes for my tomato plants, cucumbers, etc. 
In growing lettuce in frames, my practice is 
to get good plants ready for the transplant- 
ing early in November. To do this the seed 
should be sown at intervals from the first to 
the twenty-fifth of September, so that plants 
of proper size may be plentiful, as the first 
sown may get too large in a favorable sea- 
son. As soon as possible after November 1st 
give the frames a thorough dressing of ma- 
nure and set the plants (if of Simpson) about 
six inches apart each way. The Butter or 
Lazy lettuce will need a third more space. 
Keep the sashes off the frames as late as can 
be done without injury. A freeze of 25 de- 
grees after they are established will do no 
harm, but by the ist of December it is best 
to have the sashes in place. Up to the Ist 
of-February give all the air possible, by strip- 
ping the sashes down during the day time 
when the air is above freezing. After Feb- 
ruary ist give air only by tilting the sash 
three or four inches at the back; ever use 
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a mat on athe tiem, have grown hun- 
dreds of thousands of heads and never yet 
used 2 mat or shutter. Where mats or shut- 
ters are used there is too much ation 
to leave them on during snow and dark 
weather, and the long continued, freezing 
under them’ plays havoc with the plants. 


The freezing which lettuce gets in one night 


in an ordinary cold frame will do it no harm, 


provided it has the first of t 
to melt the frost shading off the glass 
warm up the soil during the day, — é 
Another plan of growing lettuce in frames 
conjunction with cauliflower is but little 





| in 


; filled in with a small variety of head lettuce. 


! (L use Tennis Ball or Boston Market.) The! 


lettuce is. cut out in March, or as rapidly as 
| it begins to crowd the cauliflower. Close 


| attention is needed by cauliflower in frames, 


| for. ifit, is allowed to get to growing too 
| much in the early part of the winter a subse- 
/ quent cold snap will choke it, and worthless 
“buttons” instead. of heads. will be the result. 
| To have cauliflower plants of suitable size 
| for planting in November, it will be neces- 
| sary to make several sowings from September 
15th to October ist. If the leaves are as large 
as a silver dollar they are much better than 
larger plants, as the danger of “buttoning” 
is less. The best crop of cauliflower I ever 
grow was from plants that were barely large 
enough to handle by the middle of Novem- 
ber. Every plant made a fair head and most 
of them very large oncs. The fall before 
this, owing toa failure of my seed, I was 
obliged to buy plants. When they came 
they were large stout plants with Icaves as 
large as a man’s hand. With all the care 
possible, fully one-half of these plants “ but- 
toned.” The price which good large heads 
of cauliflower command in April and May 
will warrant all the ‘care that can be taken 
with the plants. The samé winter treatment 
advised for framed lettuce will suit cauli- 
flower as well, with the exception that after 
the plants get to growing strong in spring 
they must have plenty of water to make 
good heads, and if rains are lacking the 
water must be copiously applied artificially, 
and if possible an occasional dose of liquid 
manure will help wonderfully. I prefer the 
Dwarf Erfurt variety, but whatever sort you 
use don’t buy cheap.seed; the best seed is 
cheaper at $5.00 an ounce than poor stock 
given to you. W. F. Massey. 
Hampton Gardens, Dec. 19, 1881. 
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The Potato and Its Culture. 


a 


Almost every one who lives in the coun- 
try knows how to grow the potato, yet a few 
remarks on our mode of cultivation may not 
be out of place. Any dry, light soil suits 
them. Potatoes grown in a light sandy soil 
are much drierand sweeter than those grown 
in heavy clay, and new soil is to be preferred 
as it produces more and sounder tubers. The 
next point to be considered is the preparation 
of the sets, The potatoes intended for seed 
can be of any size; small ones are just as 
good as large ones, if not better. They ought 
to be cut four or five days, at least, before 
they are planted, and spread out on a dry 
floor until the wound dries, A little plaster 
sprinkled over them assists them to dry and 
also helps them to-start the eye sooner. In 
cutting the potato, two eyes are all that 
ought to be allowed to remain on a set, and 
the sets made as large as the potato will 
allow, when strong stems will be produced. 

In planting, the sets are to be placed with 
the eye upward and from twelve to fourteen 
inches -apart in the row. The month of 
April we consider the.best time to plant. 
They will succeed if planted.in, May or June, 
yet it ought always to be kept in mind that 
the earliest planted, in any dry evil, produce 








and | to any other for the potato. 


the dries, finest. and most abundant crops, 
and are not liable to be affected by the sum- 
mer drouths, ‘Last summer was one of unu- 
‘ sual drouth, and yet the potato crop yielded 
_ at the rate of 150 bushels to the acre. Of 
course, the ground was made rich with ma- 
nure. The manure used was entirely from, 
the cow stable; the cows are bedded witli 
leaves all winter and the manure kept ‘sepa- 


morning sun | arate. I consider this composition superior 


In preparing the ground, it ought, if possi- 


ble, be plowed early in winter and again io 


spring, (you will find in spring the ground 


: practiced in market gardens, though all pri-' considerably lightened thereby,) and  har- 
| vate gardens of any pretension in this yicin- 

| ity have, their. cauliflower frames. In t is! 
method six cauliflower plants are set in, each 
| 8x6. sash and the remainder of the space ' rows ought to be three feet and a-half apait, 


rowed over with a light harrow. Then run 
your rows off with 9 two-horse plow; run 
twice in the row, that is, up and down. The 


80 as to give plenty of room to work them, 
There is very little gained by having them 
closer. In this furrow you spread the ma- 
nure from a cart hauled over the ground. 
On the top.of the manure you drop the sets 
and coyer over with a one-horse plow, going 
up and down the row. In about three 
weeks or less before the potatoes commence 
to come above the ground, you level down 
the ridges by running a harrow over the 
whele ground. After they are up the foliage 
ought to be kept as uninjured as possible, 
either from the working or the ravages of 
the potato beetle. We know of no better 
remedy for the latter than Paris green mixed 
with plaster, and dusted over them while 
the dew is on; it is the most effectual 
remedy we have found to keep down 
the bectle. After this they will want 
to be kept clean, and earth plowed to the 
stems as they grow. The potato continues 
to form tubers until the flowers appear, and 
after that to mature those that are formed. 
The maturity of the crop is readily known 
by the decaying of the stems, though they 
are fit for use before this. The potato ought 
not to be left too long in the ground after the 
haulm lias thoroughly whitened, otherwise 
they may take a second growth, or be in- 
jured by rains. When you plow your po- 
tatoes out they should be picked and put in 
small heaps in the shade for a couple of 
days, until perfectly dry before storing away, 
and all earth, refuse, and bruised or wound- 
ed tubers taken from them. J. BE. K, 





Farmers’ Gardens. 


Although farmers in general have not much 
time to spare for gardening, I cannot but 
think that many of them might find it both 
pleasant and profitable to cultivate a few 
acres as a sort of experimental ground in 
connection with their farms., To beginners 
in this line a few hints may be serviceable.— 
I aim at simplicity. 

The rectangular form is best, and, for con- 
venience in cropping, the length should be 
very inuch greater than the breadth, _Pre- 
pare the ground in the most thorough man- 
ner, aud arrange it so that all crops that 
occupy the land a year.or more. shall be to- 
gether—say at one end of the lot. This may 
include flowers, small fruits, rhubarb, aspara 
gus, herbs, &c. The remainder of the garden 
‘should get one good general plowing and 
manuring each spring. 

Division sccond should include. crops that 
occupy the land during the summer months, 
such as beets, parsnips, salsify, tomatoes, and 
many other things that need net here be 
mentioned, x 

Division third should be reserved for suc- 
cession crops—peas, beans, lettuce, &e., fol-. 
lowed. by cabbage, cauliflower, celery, and 
the like. It must necessarily be plowed 
twice a year, and an opportunity is then 
given. for a second manuring, also for ex- 
perinients. in special manuring, seed raising, 
&e.: ‘The. crops on the seeond and third 
divisions should change places annually; 
those on the first may remain for-scveral 
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years. It ts presumed that the ‘land is of | plow will keep them worked until they are the Government!’ ‘Through non-co-opera- | This would give a trade to the association if 
nearly uniform quality roughout. — used. They should be kept well worked, | tion of farmers the capitalists and corpora- | fortunate enough to get it all of $3,360,000. 
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No crops that are usually, raised on the 
farm should cumber the garden ; everythin 
should be sown or planted in rows; the rows 
for fine seeds should be laid off with a marker, 
and those for peas and beans with a skeleton 
plow. The rows should never, in any case, 
be less than two feet apart, as the farmer has 
no time to hand-hoe, He must use the cul- 
tivator. A small corner should be reserved 
for seed beds of cabbage, celery, &c.; but per- 
haps it would be more advisable to purchase 
plants from those who make it their business 
10 raise them. 

’ “The above is a mere outline, but it can be 
filled up and enriched to any extent. The 
farmer who sighs after “a little farm well 
tilled” would be all the better confirmed in 
his views and aims by first proving the pos- 
sibilities of a single acre. 

The celery stored in my cellar is doing 
well; will refer to it again next month. 
Meantime I will say that the simplicity of 
growing and blanching the article by this 
new arrangement is likely to introduce it to 
farmers’ and cottagers’ gardens where hither- 
to unknown. 

Out-door gardening is at a stand still, but 
the hot-bed ‘season is at hand, which serves 
to keep us in mind that spring is approaching. 

A veteran gardener, not far off, has no con- 
fidence in destroying the cabbage worm by 
means of hot water on an extensive scale on 
account of the difficulty of applying it at a 
uniform and proper temperature. Timely 
hand-picking would be his remedy. What 
say our brother farmers and gardeners on 
this momentous subject? For my part I 
anticipate better crops, and therefore less 
danger from the worm, and in the absence 
of a better remedy will trust to liming and 
hand-picking, Jonux WATson. 
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Early Spring and Summer Cabbage. 


Though rather late in the season for the 
preliminary steps, I will give my manage- 
ment of these crops. They can be grown by 
the most simple and easy means. The seed 
is sown from the 15th to the 20th of Sep- 
tember, and attention to date is important, 
as if too soon, they run to seed, and if later 
they will.be small. We sow the seed of Jer- 
sey Wakefield and Flat Dutch in a border 
thoroughly dug and enriched, either in rows 
or broadcast, observing to keep the kinds 
separate. Sow moderately thick all over 
the ground. Tramp in the seed with the 
feet, then rake the whole evenly and smooth- 
ly, and if the ground be very dry give the 
bed a good watering. .Towards the end of 
October or early in November the plants 
will be ready to plant out. Prepare some 
rich, well ploughed ground, run off your 
rows as if for corn, only a little deeper, three 
feet apart and dibble the plants, if of Jersey 
Wakefield, six inches apart in the row in 
the bottom of the drill, so-as t> cut out every 
alternate one in the spring and use as greens 
—we cail them “‘collards.” At the same time 
put in your Flat Dutch, eighteen inches 
apart in the row, being careful to set them 
down to the first leaf so that the stem or 





stalk is all under ground, for if left exposed | 


they will be aplit by the action of the frost and 
injured in consequence. If you have any 
lettuce plants, dibbie them between the Flat 
Dutch. By the Ist of Deeember they will 
have hold of the ground, and if the weather 
threatens to be severe cover them over with 
some pine brush or watever protecting ma- 
terial you have at hand. Towards the mid- 
die or latter part of March the covering 
must be removed and the cabbage have a 
working with the hoe. But before working 
put about two tablespoonsful of bonedust 
around each plant and stir it in. We have 
tried plants in the same row without bone, 
and those that were boned came to head two 
weeks before the others and were larger and 
finer heads. Afterwards the cultivator and 


‘and the ground never allowed to bake. 
Should the black beetle become troublesome, 
we haye found the following remedy effect- 
ual: Take half a peck of jand plaster, put it 
in ‘a tight vessel and pour about a pint of 
kerosene on the plaster, cover it up tight and 
let it remain for two or three days. Dust 
with this mixture in the morning while the 
dew is onthe plants. By timely and frequent 
use of this we have kept them in subjection, 
as also the green worm when it is used as a 
preventive, but if they are allowed to take 
hold it is hard to dislodge them. 

By she ist of June the Jersey Wakefield 
will be ready for the table, the Flat Dutch 
will be ready by the 1st of August and Sep- 
tember, a time when white cabbage is very | 
scarce. By this means I have saved a sow- 
ing of summer cabbage, and consider it an 
easier means of having cabbage all summer. 
I do not, by any means, pretend to say that 
this would suit a market gardener, but it 
would do for a family. A FARMER. 

Baltimore County, Md. 

Horse-Radish. « 

Market gardeners near New York raise 
horse-radish as a second crop by planting 
it between rows of early cabbages, beets, 
cauliflower, etc., so that after these crops are 
removed the horse-radish occupies the entire 
groand. In this case the sets are planted 
two feet one way and eighteen inches the, 
other, requiring about fifteen thousand per 
acre. In field culturé more room may be 
given, making the rows three feet apart and 
planting the sets eighteen inches apart, re- 
quiring about ten thousand sets per acre. 
After the rows are marked out, holes are 
made at the proper distances with pointed 
sticks, the roots dropped in these and covered 
so as to be about two inches below the sur- 
face. During the first months the ground is 
well cultivated and kept free from weeds; 
during the latter part of the season the tops 
and leaves grow so rapidly and spread so 
much, that cultivation becomes unnecessary. 
Horse-radish, to do its best, requires a deep, 
mellow soil and an almost unlimited amount 
of manure.—American Garden. 
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SuBJECTs FOR SUBORDINATE GRANGES FOR 
JANUARY. 


Question 1—How to prosecute Grange 
work to accomplish the best results in Sub- 
ordinate Granges during the year? 

Suggestions. — Officers, doubtless clected 
last month, should now be installed, and 
each resolve to be in attendance at every 
meeting of the Grange, and to do all they 
can to make the meetings pleasant and profit- 
able. So should every member determine to 
be equally as regular in attendance, and 
strive to make them interesting. Go to 
teach and be taught; see that the quarterly 
reports are promptly made to the Secretary 
of the State Grange, and all State dues paid ; 
also that the semi-annual reports to the Mas- 
ter of the State Grange for the quarters end- 
ing March 31st and September 30th, 1881, 
be made, giving increase of membership by 
initiation and reinstatement, as well as the 
decrease by death or otherwise ; the progress 
made in education, co-operation, success or 
failure, and the causes leading thereto. 

Question 2.—W hat is co-operation ? 

Suggestions. — The consolidation of the 
efforts of many in any work is co-operation. 
Efforts of many co-operatively applied will 
accomplish wonderful results, Our Govern- 
ment is founded upon this principle, and 
success is in the direction and for the pur- 
pose in which its citizens apply co-operative 
effort. If farmers concentrate their efforts 
and co-operate upon Grange principles, they 


tions control it to their own interests. An 
obstruction in a highway that one man could 
not move, and would be useless for him to 
attempt, twenty men co-operating might 
move with ease. .By co-operation the largest 
mountains are tunneled from base to base in 
a single year, while individual effort would 
require a lifetime, and then fail. 


The Grange in Comada, 


The Grange Organization has taken deep 
root in the Dominion. ‘Phe system included, 
at first, a co-operative commercial supply, 
with an agent at Napanee, whose business 
was to receive and fill orders from the 
Granges. This agent soon found he was un- 
able to meet the demands: upon him, and it 
occurred to some of the leading business 
minds connected with the Granges that to 
give the agent assistance would not meet the 
case, but that the organization should have a 
mercantile establishment of its own, through 
which the business could be carried on. 
They therefore resolved to form a Grange 
wholesale supply company. 

This company, which was 4 joint stock one, 
was composed of the Dominion Grange of 
Canada, the Division Granges, Subordinate 
Granges and members of the Granges of good 
standing. The capital stock of the company 
was put at $50,000, which was divided into 
2,000 shares of $25 eacb. Each Grange that 
cared to take stock was regarded as an in- 
dividual in the company. In October, 1880, 
the company established itself im the build- 
ing on Front street, Toronto, where each 
month since has shown an excess of the pre- 
ceeding month’s business. There are in this 
honse .twenty-nine clerks, twenty-four of 
‘whom were engaged filling the Grange or- 
ders, packing goods, dispatching, keeping 
accounts, etc., and the. remaining five are 
travellers, whom the company kecp always 
out visiting the Granges through Ontario, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia, each trave'ler stay- 
ing one whole day in some Grange, which 
meeting had been previously arranged for. 

The object of the association is to give the 
Grangers all through Canada the benefits of 
co-operation on commercial purchase; and 
that is accomplished in this way :—Before 
the travellers leave for a certain section they 
write to the secretaries of the Division 
Granges in that territory, asking each to 
name the Subordinate Granges within its 
division. Having obtained these names, 
each such Subordinate Grange is notified 
that on a certain day a traveller of the com- 
pany will be with it, showing samples of 
goods and taking orders. On the day ap- 
pointed the Grange therefore meets, and 
there is present at that meeting the farmer 
and his sons, and his wife and daughters. 
The samples are exhibited and each Granger 
hands ina list of what he wants; and the 
whole is made in one general list for that 
Grange. The goods thus ordered will be 
sent the Granges at the wholesale price, 
which arrangement is the merit of the co- 
operative system. All such orders are sent 
in to the Toronto Supply House, as well as 
the unsolicited orders; these are classified, 
the company going out and purchasing by 
wholesale for cash. 

The association have very bright hopes for 
the future of their business, claiming that 
the principle of co-operation is an eternal 
rule of philosophy, the outcome of the pres- 
ent century’s wisdom ; that their company 
is the first such association that has been or- 
ganized in Canada; that their trade from 
day to day, as the Granges come to under- 
stand it, goes on increasing; and that by- 
and-bye they will include every Grange in 
Canada. There are now in Canada 840 
Granges. Allow to each Grange twenty 
families, which will not be over the mark, 
and for each family an expenditure—in pos- 














can shape the future destiny and welfare of 





The co-operative feeling is, ivissaid, grow. 
ing in the Granges, and extends not alone to 
»the matter under discussion, but to insur. 
ance and Jectures. First, then, co-operation 
begets a large number of lectures, and in 
turn those intorested hope the lectures wil] 
beget co-operation. At the Jast meeting of 
the Dominion Grange a committee was ap. 
pointed to consider the sending of lecturers 
into the field, and the said committee recom- 
mended steps in that direction, and the out. 
come of such recommendation was the deci. 
sion to secure the services of a number of 
lecturers in the field at as early a date ag 
possible. As the Dominion Grange Fire In- 
surance Company and the Grange Wholesale 
Supply Company are concerned in getting 
up the lecture scheme, it need not be doubt- 
ed that the benefits of the engrossing co- 
operative system from insurance to supply, 
will be largely dealt with ; while it is also a 
fact that every effort the Grange ia making 
is towards a closer union, the working of all 
the Granges as one, the combining of indi- 
vidual interests into the one general interest, 
which will enable it by-and-bye to live 
within itself, and of itself cheaper and bettcr 
than any outside its sphere. 





Maryland Granges.—Officers for 1882. 


Buckeystown, No. 4, FREDERICK Covun- 
ty —M., W. T. Chiswell; O., Capt. J. N. 
Chiswell; Lec., M. G. Grove; 8t., C. New- 
ten Thomas; As. St., Claude Dutrow; 
Ch., Christi Thomas; Tr., George W. 
Myers ; Sy., W. T. Chiswell; G. K., 
Henry E. Smith; C., Sister W.T. Chiswell ; 
P., Sister Kate Thomas; F1., Sister Emma 
Thomas; L. A.'S., Sister Ginnie Chiswell. 


Aut Honttows Granocs, No. 14, ANNE 
ARUNDEL CountTy.—M , Thos. 8. Iglehart ; 
O., John H. Seliman; Lee., Dr. Thos. Welsh ; 
Ch., Emily C. Ditty ; St., John W. Williams ; 
As. St., Thos. R: Kent; Tr., Benjamin Wat- 
kins; Sy,, Edwin A: Ditty ; G. K., Henry 
Hodges; C., Sister Maria D; Igiehart; P., 
Sister Nell Iglehart; Fi, Sister Wil- 
liams: L. A. 8., Sister Martha. Dorfett. 

All Hollows Grange, though numerically 
small, has a resolute, devoted band of broth- 
ers and sisters, Whose high character gives 
an influence that mere numbers can never 
exert. Believing in our principles, and the 
adaptation our our organization to our 
wants, we buckle our armor anew, and te- 
solve with the opening year vigorously to 
battle against all injustice and oppression, 
claiming only our rights and conceding the 
same to all others. We will struggle man- 
fully to advance the cause of agriculture to 
the high position its importance entitles it 
to. E. A. D. 

CHaPet, No. 65, Tatsot County.—M., 
Jas. M. Wooters: O., Jas. ‘T. Wood; Lec., 
Chas. R. Wooters; St., Thos. P. Hopkins ; 
As. St., Wm. F. Jump; Ch., Jas. H. Ridga- 
way; ‘I'r., Geo. H. Tarbutton; Sy., Dr. Chas. 
H. Rose; G. K., Alga Smith; C., Mrs. Laura 
J. Wooters; P., Mrs. Nannie Smith; Fi., 
Mrs. Mary E. Wood; L A. 8., Miss Ada 
Jump. 

LimMEsToNE VALLEY, No. 70, Howarp 
County.—M., Ferdinand C. Pue; O., Jno. 
8S. Watkins; Lec., Andrew Adams; St., Wil- 
liam Clark; As. St., Jas. T. Clark; Ch., 
Lloyd W. Linthicum; Tr., Miss Helen Har- 
ban; Sy., Jas. Harban; G. K., Jas, N. Mil- 
ler; C., Mrs. Jane Harban ; FI., Miss Blanche 
Watkins; P., Mrs. H. T. Ridgely; L. A. &., 
Mrs. Kate Watkins. 

FaRMER’s, No. 74, QUEEN ANNE’s County. 
—M., J. E. Cooper; V.,J.M. Knotts; Lec., 
W. F. Bailey; St., R. E. Cahall; As. St., 
John Mason; Tr, Francis Turner; Ch., 
Rey. R. L. Lewis; Sy., J. B. Thomas; G. K., 
W. J. Clark; C., Miss Mollie Thomas; F1., 
Mrs. M.N. Cannon; P., Mrs. Francis Tur- 
ner; L. A. 8., Mrs. W. D. Lucas. 

Wye, No. 99, QuEEN ANNE’s County — 
M., John Dodd; O., Francis A. Bartlett ; Sy., 
Chas. Burnite; Lec., E. B. Vandyke; ‘T'r., 
Jas. H. Dodd: 8t., L. D, Everngam; Ch., 
John K. Skinner; G. K., T. B. Vansant; C., 
Mrs. L D. Everngam; P., Mrs. J. K. Skin- 
ner; Fl., Mrs. E. B. Vandyke; L: A. 8 , Mrs. 
W. T. Higgins. 
Parapsco, No. 125, Bau traore County. 
—M.,T.B. Todd; O., John W. Sparks; Lec., 
A.J. Rogers; St., Thos. H. Dorrett; As. St., 
Frederick W. Krauk ; Ch., Wm. T. Hackett ; 





sible co-operative trade—of $200 per year. | G K., 


Tr., Gottlieb Stengel; Sy., T. Alvah Merritt ; 
Benj. F. Bond; U.; Mrs. 8S. R. Todd; 
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P., Miss Ella L. Boone; Fl., Mrs. Laura R, 
E. Todd; L. A. 8., Miss E. R. Jones. 

GaRRIsON Forest, No, 153, BALTIMORE 
County.—M., Samuel Brady; O., Charles 
‘T. Cockey; Lec., ©. T. Councilman; St., F. 
Sanderson; As. St., C. L. Rogers; Cin, J. 
Parsons; .Tr., Wm. Fell Johnson; Sy., A. 
A. Rice; L. A. 8., Sister Julia Carlisle; C., 
Sister Samuel Brady; F1., Sister P. R. Ow- 
ings; P., Sister U. 'L. Naylor: G. K., ‘A. 
Cheneworth: 


SUDLERSVILLE, No. 155, QuEEN ANNE'S 
County.—-M., J. M. Sudler; O.,G; 8: Buss; 
Lec., B.. 8. Elliott; St., 8. G. Walls; As. St., 
J. H. Seward; Tr., James Merrick; Ch., R. 
H. Higman; Sy., C. H.R. Merrick; G. K., 
L. Hart; C., Mrs. E. Dudley; P:, Miss Addie 
Morgan; Fi., Mrs, J. Merrick; 8., Mrs; M. 
Pardee. 

GLENCOE, No 160, BALTIMORE CounTY.— 
M., Dickinson Gorsuch ; O., Henry N. Mer- 
ryman; Lec., Wm. B. Sands; St., Daniel A. 
Conn; As. 8t., J. P. Matthews; G. K.; 8. 
Louis Griffith; Tr., Miss Emma Stewart ; 
Sy., W. W. C. Stewart; Ch., Nelson R. 
Miles; © , Mrs. D. Gorsuch; P., Mrs. Tempie 
Gorsuch; Fi., Mrs H. N. Merryman; L. A. 


8., Mrs. Mary E. Pearce. 1 


CENTENNIAL, No. 161, BALTIMORE CouN- 
ty.—M, G. H. Merryman; O., 5S. M. Ander- 
son ; Lec., G. M, Bosley; St., A. W. Shank- 
lin; As. St., H. C. Merryman; Ch., Joshua 
Cain; Tr., Mrs. D. Jenifer; Sy., J. M. Mat- 
thews; G@, K.,. Wesley Royston; C., Sister | 
W. Stevenson; P., Sister Edwin Jessop; F., | 
Ray Rider; L. A. 8., Sophia Talbott. 

BroaD Creek, No. 162, HarForp Coun- 
TtY.—M., Nathan P.° Harry; O., Howard | 
Stubbs; Lec., W. Scott Whiteford; St., D. | 
A. Bay; As St., H. A. Heaps; Ch., H. F. | 
Whiteford; Tr., David Harry ; Sy., Charles 
F. Harry; G. K., Hugh Bay; C., Laura Bay ; | 
P., M. Jennie Heaps; Fi., Annie Wallace; 
L. A. 8., Sally Stubbs. 

Summit, No. 164, Battimore County.— | 
M., V. McCullough; O., J. N. Bull; Lec., P. | 
S. Cross; St., J. B. Hampshire; As. St., J. 
E. Bull; Ch., Rev. C. L. Amy; Tr., W. Mce- 
Cullough ; By» J. N. Shauck; G. K., G. M. 
Fultz; C.. Mrs. 8. McCullough; Po., Mrs. 
Mary Bull; L. A. 8 , Miss 8. M 


<>» 
oa 


Practical Co-Operation. 


There were in Philadelphia four house- | 
keepers who were neighbors, and poor. | 
They were all widows, or woree than widows, 
that is they had to support their families by | 
the labor of their hands, wilhout assistance | 
from the stronger sex. Being obliged to | 
purchase everything in small quantities, and 
of the middlemen, or emall grocers of the | 
neighborhood, it occurred to one of them | 
that if they could club together and buy a | 
barrel of flour, their “daily bread” would cost | 
them much less than on the present system. | 
She consulted with the others and the ex- | 
periment was tried. They were surprised | 
and delighted at the result. Finding such | 
an immense saving in their flour, they en- | 
larged their operations, Other friends and | 
acquaintances joined the impromptu associa- | 
tion, and they extended their plan to all | 
needed household supplies. Then they pro- | 
ceeded to hire a room, and an honest, com- | 
petent woman to superintend the purchases | 
and distribute the supplies; and now fifty | 
families get all their groceries through the 
association at the lowest wholesale prices. | 
Probably in time they will purchase their | 
dry goods in the same way. From just such | 
small beginnings came the great Rochdale | 
association of world-wide fame. 


——_eo — | 
Tribute of Respect. 








cCollough. 
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WuaeEreEas, It has pleased God, in his all- 
wise providence, to remove from our midst 
Bro. John A. Balm, a charter member of 
Springville Grange, No. 158, and by his death 
the community has lost a good and faithful 
citizen, the family a kind husband and father, 
and Springville Grange a faithful member ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That Springville Grange, No. 
158, have its hall draped in mourning for 
ninety days, and that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be published in the Glen Rock Item, 
Farmer's Friend, and Tuk AMERICAN Farm- 
KR, and a copy be sent to the bereaved 
family. J. D. SREARER,. 

JoseEPH R. MILLER, 
Joun F, SHAFFER, 
Committee. 
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Liberal reductions will be made on larger ad- 
vertisements. Advertisements to remain on 
outside page subject to special contract. Tran- 
sient Advertisements payable in advance—all 
others P neae  y e Advertisements should reach 
us by the 12th and 27th of the month, to secure 
insertion in the succeeding issue. 





«*s Subscribers who have minerals, ores, marls, 
et a or other substances, will be 
advised through our pages, by competent chem- 
ists, as to their composition, uses and value, by 
forwarding specimens to this office, pos or 
prepaid. Questions as to application of 
chemical! science to the practical] arts will also be 
answered. 
information or advice on 
als, will re- 


«*s Persons desiri 
diseases or injuries of domestic 
ceive replies from a competent veterinary sur- 
geon, a giving a plain statement of the symp- 
toms, etc. 





cal examinations will be made by 


"se Microsco 
ungus growths and other objects 


an expert of 
sent. 





(2 At the office of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
are located the offices of the following organiza- 
tions, of each of which its proprietor, Wm. B. 
Sands, is secretary: . 

Maryland Horticultural Society. 

Maryland Dairymen’s Association. 

Maryland State Grange, P. of H. 

Agricultural Society of Baltimore Co. 

Also, of the Maryland Peuliry Club, 
Geo. O. Brown, Secretary. 
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Our friends will be glad, we are sure, to 
learn that the approval of the changes. in 
Tur AMERICAN FARMER is general and 
emphatic—although some of its oldest sub- 
scribers express regret at the abandonment 
of the long-maintained octavo form—and 
this is shown by, our reccipts for the current 
month being far in excess of previous years. 
Up to the day we go to press the increase 
over the same period last year is quite fifty 
per cent. 





Our Premiums. 

The premiums we offer for clubs of sub- 
scribers to THE AMERICAN FARMER are de- 
signed to serve as some compensation for the 
exertions put forth by those who find it con- 
venient and agreeable to give some labor and 
time to the extending of our circulation. 
Persons so inclined may, therefore, take up- 
on themselves this work, and not only doa 
good service to their neighbors but be assured 


| of an adequate reward for themselves. The 


articles are all good of their kind; they are 
varied and adapted to all tastes: and so 
easily secured that we hope the liberal offers 
we make will be abundantly accepted. 

We renew our request that our present 
readers will interest some one in every neigh- 
borhood in this direction. Premium Lists, 
blanks, posters, specimen numbers, &c., will 
be sent on application. 





We make our acknowledgments to our 
pumerous contributors for their articles for 
Tue Farmer's columns, and we call upon 
all who have information or experiences 
likely to.be of genera] interest to communi- 


| cate them, 








Prizes for Essays, : 


A prize of twenty-five dollars is offered by 
the publishers of Tz AMERICAN FARMER 
for the best essay furnished ‘on each of the 
following subjects : 

1. Mixed farming, including the keeping 
of live-stock, poultry and the dairy, and the 
producing of fruits for market, with recom: 

asto tbe best rotations of crops 
for the Southern Atlantic States from Mary- 
land to South Carolina _ ts 

2. The advantage of raising improved farm 
live-stock in the present state of agriculture 
in Maryland and States to the south—say 
Virginia, the Carolinas and a 

8. The routine of successful trucking for 
the Baltimore = oo markets, — 

gestions on the cultivating, handling 
prs acne of leading 
small fruits, duplication of crops, and recom- 
mendations of varieties, manures used, etc. 

4. Growing fruits as farm crops: in Mary- 
land and Virginia, with methods of cultiva- 
tion and lists of approved sorts. 

5. The system or crops best adapted to 
supersede in part the tobacco crop in Lower 
Maryland, now as a rule so unprofitable. . 

The essays are to be handed in by Feb- 
ruary 10, 1882. For further information, see 
preceding numbers, or address the editors. 





The American Farmer in its New Form. 


The commendatory notices of the contents, 
form and make up of the initial number of 
our new serics are so numerous that we can 
give space to but a few of them. 

The Sun, Baltimore, says: “ With the New 
Year the old-established agricultural periodi- 
cal, THE AMERICAN FARMER, comes to. us 
in a new dress and a new form, and has been 
changed from a monthly issue to a semi- 
monthly. The change will be found an im- 
provement, while the more frequent publica- 
tion will enable it to give the agricultural 
news ot the day with more rapidity and 
freshness. The type, paper and illustrations 
of the present number make it an agricul- 
tural paper of great excellence, and give it a 
rank among the best of its kind in the 
country.” 

The gis, Belair, Md, says: “This excel- 
lent periodical, like good wine, improves b 
age. The first number in its new dress is 
handsomely printed, well illustrated?abound- 
ing in valuable articles in every department 
of farm work, and a Home Department for 
the ladies.” 

The Examiner, Lovingston, Va, says: 
“This old and well-known farm journal 
dons a new and attractive dress with the 
New year. It is a decided improvement in 
its appearance and is, we take it, sure evi- 
dence of financial prosperity. Well it de- 
serves all the success it can achieve! It is a 
sterling work, and, though published in 
Maryland, has always pometins of special 
interest for Virginia farmers. e commend 
it to them.” 

The Spirit of the Times, Sumter, S. C., says : 
“Tae AMERICAN FARMER published by 
Samuel Sands & Son, Baltimore, cémes to 
us ‘this time in its new dress. It is undoubt- 
edly the most thorough going and practical 
agricultural paper in the United States. In 
Agriculture it occupies the position which 
the Scientific American does in Machinery, 
&c. The last issue is full of matter which 
every farmer should read.” 

So many compliments have been paid the 
neat appearance of THE FARMER, that it is 
proper we should give due credit where it 
belongs and say that it is printed by Mr. 
John Cox, corner of Pratt street and Spear’s 
Wharf, Baltimore, whose experience and 
skill enable him to produce the best mechani- 
cal effects, and to whose painstaking care, 
we and our readers are indebted for so clearly 


and handsomely printed a paper. 


-_-——— oo & ee —— 


The Poultry Show. 


The first show of the new Maryland Poul- 
try and Pigeon Club promises to be.a very 
attractive and successful one. The date of 
opening, it will be remembered, is January 
81, and the commodious Raine’s Hall has 
been secured for the Exhibition. Breeders 
of improved poultry throughout the State, 
and beyond, are invited to contribute. from 
their flocks and lofts. Entries close on the 
24th instant, and those interested may obtain 


_premium lists by applying to the Secretary, 


Mr. Geo. O. Brown, at Tax, AMERICAN 
FARMER Office, : 


an 
crops of vegetables and | 98° 








\ ; 


Under date of December 27th, 1881, the 
U. §. Commissioner of yrange wrote to 
the Governor of Maryland that the investi- 


gation conducted by Dr. Rose, under thie di- 
rection of the Department, enn the 
lung plague not only has prevailed for a 
niee ot years, fae flow at the present 
time among a number of herds in widely 
separated localities in the State: The Com- 
missioner means legislative enactment’ au- 
thorizing the Governor to forbid traffic from 
the infected districts would be of great valve. 
The investigations of Dr. Rose, therefore, 
fully confirm what we said several months 
as to the presence of the disease in this 
State, and the laxity which marked the exe- 
cution of the Jaw designed for its suppres- 





gion... 





Ir gives us gréat pleasure to learn that a 
new company has been formed under the 
style of “The Rasin Fertilizer Company” to 
resame and continue the business of Messrs. 
R. W. L. Rasin & Co., whose financial em- 
barrassment secured for them the sympathy 
of all who knew the extent of their opera- 
tions, the liberality of their methods, and the 
enterprise and public spirit of the energetic 
head of the firm, who, it is presumed, will 
have the management of the new company. 





Little’s New Sheep Dip. 


Mr. John E. Tappan, of the Roane Moun- 
tain Stock Company of North Carolina, says 
of this fluid, which is advertised in our 
columns: ' 


_ Your Dip, I think, does all you ¢laim for 
it, and is especially the best, inasmtich as it 
is safe to use in the winter weather if one is 
so unfortunate as to require it. I used it 
last spring on my team horses, that were suf- 
fering from scratches and sore legs, owing to 
the muddy and frosty. state of our roads. I 
used some of the Dip that was left in the 
dipping-box after we were through with the 
sheep and goats. It had been standing in 
the box a couple of weeks, 1 suppose, before 
I used it. Had the horses’ legs dressed with 
it morning and night, and whenever they 
came ‘in from work. In a very shirt time 
they were cured, and | attribute it to the 
healing properties of the Dip, for I always 
had their legs washed whenever they came 
in from work on wet or muddy roads, but in 
spite of all my care (we had such half-frozen, 
muddy roads) they were sore and cracked on 
leg and heel. I have also cured my saddle- 
horse of a very sore back, so I know that it 
po se for that. I also used it in docking 
and castrating jambs, kids and young’ cattle, 
and for all sores and wounds liable to. become 
fly-blown. 





Messrs. Toomas Norris & Son offer new 
crop peas for spring planting, and all inter- 
ested should correspond with them. This 
old established house also keep a general 'as- 
sortment of agricultural implements and 
machinery, to which they call attention. 


The Best Reading. 

Every family that desires to provide for 
its young people wholesome and instructive 
reading matter should send for specimen 
copies of the Youth’s Companion. Its columns 
give more than two hundred stories, yearly, 
by the most noted authors, besides one thou- 
sand articles on topics of interest, anecdotes, 
sketches of travel, poems, puzzles, incidents, 
humorous and pathetic. It comes every 
week, is handsomely illustrated, and is em- 
phatically a paper for the whole family. 


Tue House of Delegates of Maryland has 
voted to create a special committee on the 
inspection of tobacco, and the following 
members have been appointed; Messrs; 
Mudd, Gourley, Hammond, Canter, Cheney, 
Duvall and Young.’ 


WE hope there will be no intermission of 
the exertions of our friends.in their efforts 
for the extension of the circulation of Taz 
AMERICAN FARMER. On our part, we prom- 
ise to endeavor to make it more thay eyer 
worthy of their fayor and support, 
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The Montgomery Con Conaty Farmers’ 


was ‘held on the 12th 
Spring , the attendance be- 


arc ae abated. We regret 
be as-usual, but we 
ief of the proceedings 
which we nt hfe “to supplement in our next 
issue by Seats Ot 188 papers read.” Mr. Henry 
C. Hallowell’ Was president, and Messrs. 
Aik ‘Farquhar | and Chas. F. Kirk, Secre- 
tariés. ~ 

My. Hallowelt on opening the meeting al- 
Inded very pleasantly to the nature of the 
business which had called them together. 
Tn vestigation, said said he, is going on ali about 
us in eVery Walk of life. In every branch of 
sciéncé and art forces are used in co-opera- 
tion to obtain a general result. Co-operation 
is as. much needed in the science of farming 
as in any other department, and this conven- 
tion is one, of the first steps towards it. Our 
profession is not altogether one of plodding 
and digging, not a barren routine, but, above 
all others, is, open to investigation and re- 
search. _ Qur convention is for a twofold 
purpose, that we may become better ac- 
quainted, but, more than all, that we may 
learn something. “That man that lives to 
himself alone does not know what life is.” 
We must do our part to make our noble 
profession what it ought to be. 

The committee appointed to’considcr the 
advisability of a public grain weigher in 
Georgetown reported that it was not deemed 
advisable as yet. On the action of the Con- 
vention of last year towards the erection of 
a farmers’ hotel and market in Washington, 
D. C.,'in which there had been much interest 
displayed, the committee of which Mr. B. H. 
Miller was chairman, reported that a resolu- 
tion would be submitted to Representative 
Urner, looking towards the securing of a 
public reservation for that purpose. 

Mr. ‘Thos. J.Lee read a report on his labors 
towards the extermination of the hog thistle 
and the discussion it evolved provoked much 
amusement.. The unanimous opinion was 
tha the hog thistle gives more trouble by its 
presence on the farm, than any other pest 
the farmer has to fight against, and the efforts 
thus far towards its stamping out have rather 
encouraged its growth. 

A paper on ensilage was read by Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Thomas giving his experience in the 
construction of silos for the preserving of 
green fodder, and its entire success. Other 
farmers spoke favorably on the same topic. 

The discussion on the use of pulverized 
lime, introduced in this county with other 
advanced methods by Mr. John M. Smith, 
lately of Baltimore, who has recently settled 
in. this neighborhood, was participated in by 
Elisha J. Hall, Caleb Stabler, Hobart Hutton, 
Chas. Stabler, Judge Bouie and others. .The 
whole question was referred for further ac- 
tion by the Convention at a future meeting. 

The. annual summary of the minutes of 
the Senior Club of this county, was read by 
Mr Wm. Henry Farquhar. 

The report of the Enterprise Club, was 
read by its Secretary, Mr. Edward P. 
Thomas 

The report of the Montgomery Club was 
read by Mr, Roger Brooke, and the statistics 
of the average yield were shown to be equal 4 
to that of the Senior Club or the farmers of 
other sections. The pleasant rivalry exist- 
ing between the clubs makes these different 
reports the spiciest part of the proceedings, 
and their reading is attended with much 
amusement as well as profit. 

A series of questions affecting farming in- 
terests was:next brought. before the meeting, 
five-minute speeches “being allowed. The 
first was, “ Are barbed wire fences desira- 
ble?” Judge Bouic told his experience in 
their favor, as well as that of Gov. Hamilton 
in’ the same direction. The quéstioh was 
fully discussed, the majority being ‘in favor 
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of them - The: next, “What is the best style 





1 Gen: of reaper, taking into consideration the size 


of the farm?” The use of self-binders for 
farms of one hundred acres or less was not 
commended. The next question was de- 
cided that ten acres of permanent pasture 
was profitable on a dairy farm of one hun- 
dred acres. “ Are the benefits to be derived 
from a railroad passing through our farming 
communities so great as to compensate for 
the injury and inconveniences?” was affirm- 
atively decided. The. last three queries— 
“Can an effective and practical law be de- 
vised for the preservation of sheep from 
dogs?” “Are we prepared for the Wash- 
ington county system of constructing turn- 
pike roads?” “Would it be advisable to 
have a county treasurer ?”—cvoked full dis- 
cussion. That oa the depredations of dogs 
among sheep created considerable feeling, 
and a resolution was passed naming a com- 
mittee of three to. draft a suitable Jaw to 
remedy this evil, to be forwarded to the 
Legislature. The meeting was closed about 
nightfall, by remarks by Mr. Hallowell. 


—— > 


Home Department. 
The Care of Health. 


It is a common saying that “we do not 
value health until we lose it ;” yet the ready 
acceptance of it as true rarely has the effect 
of making us: realize it practically. I don’t 
know that we who have our homes in the 
country are any less careful of ourselves than 
others, but we are necessarily more exposed 
to influences that so easily undermine health 
that a few words of caution may be the timely 
hint to some unwary sister, and thus perhaps 
save life that is more or less valuable to some 
one. 

Where our circumstances enable us to rely 
chiefly on servants to do such housework as 
leads more or less to exposure that in this 
variable climate tries severely the best of 
constitutions, our own danger lies in making 
ourselves so delicate and 80’ sensitive to the 
effects of cold or damp weather that upon 
occasions when we are tempted out we are 
easy victims to diseases incident to such con- 
ditions. These, however, have leisure in 
which to reflect upon what ought to be 
known to every one of ordinary intelligence, 
that buman plants are like those of the veg- 
ctable world—if accustomed to tender treat- 
ment they will bear no other without in- 
jury ; and it is most likely to be a desire for 
self-gratification that leads them to disregard 
their own convictions by attempting some 
unusual indulgence in the way of rides or 
Visits, through which they are laid upon a 
sick bed, and perhaps in their graves 

It is, however, with those whose duties 
seem to make the risking of exposure more 
pardonable that I would plead for more re- 
gard for health and life they can s0 little 
afford tosquander. Farm life with us means 
chiefly that of the small farm which will not 
support a liberal supply of help, either in- 
doors or out. When there is an abuidance 
of farm-work—that is, during planting, grow- 
ing and harvesting seasons—the provident 
housewife usually allows herself a reasonable 
amount of help if she can get it, but when 
everything is housed, and the husband settles 
down with little or no help, she begins to 
think she can do the work of the house her- 
self, with perchance the aid of little hands 
and feet. God pity the husband if he is the 
one to suggest it, and bless him if he says 
nay. I have known more mothers to be laid 
in their graves in the prime of life through 
this unwise effort to help make the family 
finances hold out by doing their own work 
during the winter, than from any other one 
cause. If all husbands were like the excep- 
tional ones who have a care to save their 
wives by bringing in wood and water, and 
by hanging out the clothes when tie ground 





is not in a condition for her to be tramping’ 





about the stove doing nothing, encourages 
her to cal] upon, him when it is proper she 
should do so; women might more safely un- 
dertake to do their own work; but unless 
she belongs to the working class who by 
having always been used to rough and hard 
work are hardened to it, no woman in ordi- 
nary ciroumstances . ought to attempt these 
hardships if she values her own life or the 
life it may be her province to give to others. 

The farmer of the present day is very much 
given to selecting for hig helpmeet one who 
is not nsed to the ordinary work of a farm- 
house. Very likely he is attracted by the 
absence of such indications as. hard, work 
leaves behind it; yet how almost sure he is 
to look for the performance of“such duties 
from her as will certainly destroy what he 
most admired in her appearance, as well as 
her healtit. To measure the capabilitics for 
hard work of one who hag never been accus- 
tomed to it with those of mother or sisters, 
whose lifelong habits have not only devel- 
oped superior physical strength, but have 
also made them masters of the situation so 
that labor is simplified to them, is rank in- 
justice; and the man who places his wife in 
this disadvantageous position needs a level 
head and kindly heart to prevent her own 
unduly excited ambition, or the expectations 
of those about her, from leading her into the 
error of wasting everything that is of real 
value to herself and to those she wishes to 
serve best. 

What we need most, farmers’ wives espe- 
cially, and particularly during the earlier 
years of maternity, is calm, cool judgment as 
to what we can do safely under the circum- 
stances, and the courage to leave undone, or 
to be otherwise provided for, whatever we 
will be risking health to undertake. If the 
husband fails to realize the necessity for such 
care, and looks for competition on our part 
with his mother, whose children are all raised 
and possibly rendering valuable assistance, 
his shortsightedness is to be pitied ; but rest 
assured if we preserve heath and strength 
such other attractions as first won his alle- 
giance, we will be the conquerors in the end, 
wkereas if we wear out bodily strength and 
good temper in the effort to economize or to 
go through some special routine of work, 
whether we are physically able or not, be- 
cause it is expected of us, we may go to an 
early grave, leaving perhaps little ones to the 
coming stepmother, whose way may have 
been smoothed by our sad experience, or we 
may linger on, a burden to ourselves and 
family, through years of sorrow and suf- 
fering. 

It never was, and never will be, economy 
to waste health, no matter what the present 
gaiu may seemingly be. Doctors’ bills, med- 
icines and lost time invariably run away with 


of a family is sacrificed to the pitiful am- 
bition to save money, the foolishness of it 
is past understanding, and the wonder is 
that any one having a grain of influence, or 


authority to bave prevented such a calamity, | 


can even reconcile themselves to such blind- 
ness. 

The most beautiful sight in domestic life is 
a mother in good health surrounded by her 
grown-up family, It almost always shows 
good temper as well, and the devotion of her 
husband beyond that of their “ honeymoon” 
is pretty sure to follow. CEREs. 
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What Makes a House Beautiful. 


It is an excellent thing to havoa well-kept 
house, and a beautifully appointed table, but 
after all; the best cheer of every house must 
come frum the heart and manner of the home 
mother. If that is cold and this ungracious, 
all the wealth of India cannot make the home 
pleasant and inviting. Intelligence,too must 
lend its charm, if we would have home an 
Eden. The severe style of house-order neat- 


around ‘on it, or if his readiness to help in } ness seldom leave much margin for intel- 


lifting or saving steps, when he is sitting | lectual culture, 


Even general reading is 
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codsidered ‘as out of the question for a woman 
so hurried and so worried with her scrub. 
bing and polishing, and making up garments, 
A simple style of living and house-furnishing- 
would set many a bonded slave at liberty, 
and-add vastly to the comfort :of all in the 
house. 

Hospitality rarely prevails in these spot. 
less line-and-letter houses. Company disar. 
ranges the books, and disorders the house, 
which had* work enough in it before. The 
mother cannot throw off her household carea, 
and sit down for a real heart-to-heart con: 
verse with tlie old friends of her childhood, 
Still less: can she enter into the joys and 
pleasures right and delightful to her own 
children, because of the extra work of clear- 
ing away it will be likely to make. 

With all your toils to make a house beau 
tiful, do not neglect the first element of all, 
to beautify yourself, body and soul. A sweet, 
loving word, and a wann clasp of the hand, 
are far more to a guest than the most elabor- 
ately embroidered lambrequins at your win- 
dow, or the most exquisite damask on your 
table. There are bare cabin homes, that have 
been remembered with pleasure, because of 
the beautiful loving presence there; and 
stately palaces, which leave the impression 
of an iceberg on the mind, 
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Household Perils. 


Under this head the Boston Journal of 
Chemistry mentions several dangerous sub- 
stances which. find their way into housc- 
holds. ‘There are two or three volatile 
liquids used in families which are particu- 
larly dangerous, and must be employed, if at 
all, with special care. 

Benzine, ether and strong ammonia con- 
stitute this class of agents. The two first- 
named liquids are employed in cleansing 
gloves and other wearing apparel, and in rc- 
moving oil stains from carpets, curtains, etc. 
The liquids are highly volatile, and flash 
into vapor as soon as the vial containing 
them is removed. Their vapors are very 
combustible and will inflame at a long dis- 
tance from candle or gas flames, and conse- 
quently they should never be used in the 
evening, when the house is lighted. 

Explosions of very dangerous nature 
will occur if the vapor of these liquids is 
permitted to escape into the room in consid- 
erable quantity. In view of the great hazard 
of bandling these liquids, cautious house- 
keepers will not allow them to be brought 
into their dwellings, and this course is com- 





| mendable. 


As regards ammonia, or water of ammonia, 
it is a very powerful agent, especially the 
kinds sold by druggists. An accident in its 
use has recently come under our notice, in 


| which a young lady lost her life from taking 
such savings, and where the loss of the head | 


a few drops through mistake. Breathing 
the gas under certain circumstances causes 


| serious harm to the Jungs and the membranes 








of the nose and mouth. It is an agent much 
used at the present time for cleansing pur- 
poses, and is not objectionable if proper care 
is used in its employment. The vials hold- 
ing it should be kept apart from others con- 
taining medicines, etc., and rubber stoppers 
to the vials should be used. 

Oxalic acid is considerably employed in 
families for cleaning brass and copper uten- 
sils. This substance is highly poisonous, 
and must be kept and used with great cau- 
tion. In crystalline structure it closely re- 
sembles sulphate of magnesia or Epsom salt, 
and therefore frequent mistakes are made 
and lives lost. 

Every agent which goes into families 
among inexperienced persons should be kept 
in a safe place, labeled properly and used 


with care. 


Tue Madison.county, Va., woolen mills are 
reported to be doing a thriving business, with 
more orders than they can fiill, rendering it 
necessary to add new buildings and ma- 
chinery, which will be dotie the next spring. 
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Domestic Recipes. 

AxceLs’ Foop.—One and a half, tumblers 
of powdered sugar; not quite a tumbler of 
four; sift cach severa! times; the whites of 
jen eggs; one teaspoon of cream tartar (not 
baking powder); a small pinch of salt. Beat 
whites of eggs to a stiff froth, add sugar and 
four, and last, flavoring, lemon or bitter 
almond. 


Deticirous Ick Cream.—Take the creamy 
from one good large crock or pan of ‘milk 
with a skimmer, in order to get as little milk 
as possible with it; beat this with an egg- 

eater ina large bow!) until it is thick and 
jight; then add a tumbler of powdered sugar 
and any flavoring you like; when well beaten 
together add, @ spoonful at a time, as much 
freshly fallen snow’ as it will take until it is 
the consistency Of ordinary ice cream. This 
will make about one gallon. 


Ir 4 small piece of sulphur is occasionally 
thrown upon the fire in the smokehouse, it 
will effectually prevent skippers and bugs 
from making inroads upon the meat ;. nor 
will it produce any effect on its flavor save 
on the mere*surface of the skin. 





Cotton Seed Oil vs. Lard. 

We clip the following in regard to the 
much talked of subject, written by Mrs. J. 
P. Walker, of Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, to 
the Southern Live Stock Journal : 

I have been using cotton seed oil for more 
than ten years. In view of this long expe- 
rience, I think I am fully prepared to pass 
judgment upon its merits, and I unhesi- 
tatingly say that I regard it as far superior 
to lard for culinary purposes. When prop- 
erly used it is imperceptible to the taste, ex- 
cept perhaps in the case of biscuits which 
are to be eaten cold for lunch; in that case 
lard or butter is preferable, but for every- 
thing which is to be eaten immediately, the 
oil cannot be detected. 

For frying fish and oysters it is far less 
liable to burn than tard, and a much larger 
quantity can be used without waste or ex- 
travagance, as what is left can always be 
strained into a jar and kept for repeated use, 
with the addition of more as needed. * It does 
not, become stale and rancid, and does not 
retain. the odor of fish. For frying fish or 
fritters or for baking wafles and batter cakes 
it should ‘be kept hot on the stove in a suit- 
able vessel, or they will absorb too much of 
the raw cold oil, 

For corn bread I add it hot, the last thing ; 
this makes the nicest egg bread without 
eggs, For wafles made with cold boiled rice 
or for cornmeal batter cakes the addition of 
a little oil in the batter makes it as rich and 
tender-as though two or three eggs were 
used. 

I have not tried it for cake except for soft 


lace of both butter and eggs. 

For browning choppe.l onions and flour, 
for stews and gravies, it is not so liable to 
burn as black as lard, and gives a very rich 
appearance, as more or less of the oil rises to 
the surface in “ eyes.” 

I first began the use of oil from hygienic, 
not from economic motives, as I could then 
procure only the highest-priced bottle salad 
oil. The oil as it comes fresh from the re- 
finery is limpid, pure and sweet, with the 
color, taste and odor of the bottle salad oil, 
supposed to be genuine imported olive oil, 
the most of which is, however, either lard 
oil, or cotton seed oil—the highest price be- 
ing paid for the bottles and the fancy labels, 
not for the contents. 

From a hygienic point of view, I consider 

git a most valuable substitute for lard, keeping 
the blood free from impurity and humors 
with which it is so frequently loaded where 
lard: and butter'are frequently used in cook- 
ing. ... . 
-I think that I have said enough to show: 
that, in: myexperience nt least, it proves a 


most valuable substitute not only for lard, 
but, for lard, and eggs both, where, both are 
usually required, and ‘that ‘its ‘general use 
would be found profitable and advantageous, 
on both sanitary and economic grounds, 

The Brents’ Experiment, 

i By Kawmia. 

Christmas-tide had just set in, Advent Sun- 
day having heralded the fact, and the youn 
Brents, in common with the rest of the chi 
dren of the chureli, were ready to sct about 
whatever might offer in the’ way of church 
work. ‘There were five of them—Jennie and 
Samuel were the eldest, Tommy was a little 
fellow’ only old enough to catch the spirit of 
the season, while ‘the intermediate little girl 
and boy supposed’ themselves to be of more 
help aud consequence at such times than any 
of their elders. 

Mr.-Brent’s farm and home were nearly 
three miles from the church; yet, as is often 
the case, they were far more regular in avail- 
ing themselves of its privileges than those 
living under its shadow. This of course had 
its etiect. upon the children, and made them 
always to be calculated upon when their ser- 
vices were nceded. ‘Their home was all that 
comfort and refined taste demanded; their 
means sutticient for a corresponding style of 
living, yet not affluent. Mr. Brent’s motto 
being “live and let live,” he never sought to 
accumulate until every natural claim was pro- 
vided for, the welfare of those he employed 
was considered next to his own, and every 
living thing about him was made comforta- 
ble before any thought was given to luxury 
or hoarding. Such men do not grow rich, 
except g Pose mer 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Brent endeavored in 
every possible way to develop all that was 
good and noble in the character of their chil- 
dren, and often felt the want of something 
outside of home to call these qualities into act- 
ive exercise. On the evening when the first 
thread of our story was taken up, there was 
& gathering in the family sitting-room, 80 ¢x- 
pressive of their usual home life, that an in- 
troduction to them there would give us an 
insight to the various members beyond what 
would probably be gathered under any other 
circumstances. 

Mr. Brent had just returned from his last 
round of inspection to assure himself of the 
security and well-being of the animals, and 
seated himself in comfort beside the open fire 
to watch Lilly and Bob, two of the younger 
children, roast chestnuts, which they distrib- 
uted as fast as they could, but not by any 
means keeping up with the demand for them. 
The mother, Jennie, Samuel and their teach- 
er, Miss Lane, were gathered about a well- 
lighted table in the middie of the room, va- 
riously occupied. For a while thespirit of fun 
Was rampant, chestnuts in every stage from 
raw to roasted being the ostensible excuse 
for it. A little later, the little folks gone to 
their beds, the older ones drifted into a talk 
about Christmas, and what was to be done in 
the church or Sunday-school in connect‘on 
with it. Of course the customary tree for the 
Sunday-school was expected, and the ques- 
tion of contributions talked over. Neither 
Jennie nor Samuel, however, seemed much in- 
terested, and Samuel finally “ bothered” Sun- 
day-school trees and all that, while Jennie 
tried feebly to defend them as a time-honored 
institution. “It’s a great to do, and nothing 
comes of it,” said Samuel; * half the toys and 
things they get arc destroyed before they get 
home, and not half the children are satisfied 
with what they get. Now if they’d give them 
a good dinner, and let them have a real jolly 
time of it, they would think it ‘a treat; but 
they get sick of the same parade every year.” 

“1 do wish,” added Jennie, ** that we could 
do such things as they do them in England.” 

“Or in books,” said Samuel. “ I doubt whe- 
ther such things work any better there than 
here if the truth was known, but they just 
write ’em up.” 

Mrs. Brent, who liked to have the young 
people discuss matters generally without in- 
terruption until they had expressed them- 
selves pretty freely, now took up the subject 
and endeavored to explain to them the differ- 
ent condition of things in England, where 
the church work was essentially a part of the 
every-day work of all classes, and became so 
well systematized, and the diflerent classes 
were 80 well defined, that all festive occasions 
could be used by one class for the pleasure or 
good of those they wished to reach, without 
any risk of offence or undue assumption of 
patronage. And also that the extensive 
houses and parks made the festive gatherings 
seem inuch Inore important than they possi- 
bly could in our country, except in very rare 
instances. In regard to Sammy’s complaints 
of the usual methods at home, she was dis- 
posed to agree partially with his views, but 








then she added:- “ How can we make fh new 


lat they get.” 
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departure from it? ‘Thé dinner ‘or sup; 

would do very well,-if.so many. of eo 

dren were not so well fed at, ibehit 

would be:mo treat to _ they, Lote 

sume, are the ones who are dissatisfied’ 

Lane then gave it as her opinion that 
churck to: 


these little efforts of the to 
its care for the hitiren-er its fold were al- 


lowed to abgorh too much of the in sta 
that direction, and they were ex] 

a substitute for all) other and more substan- 
tial efforts for the general welfare on the part 
of individuals, he |. Hogg 

“T don’t know ‘that I pce, ag ad 
meaning clearly, Miss Lane,’ said: Mr. Brent, 
who by this time had dropped the paper he 
was reading, and become interested: inthe | 
discussion. : : 

Miss. Lane, with a little hesitation, proba- 
bly because she was entering upon a subject 
to which she had given much thought, and 
was therefore at a loss how to: convey her 
real meaning without saying too much, re- 

lied : “ I suppose I did not make myself un- 

erstood, because I took up the thread of the 
discourse in the horse placé; my mind was 
following Samuel’s original objections to the 
usual customs, and having had the same in 
my thoughts this good while, I merely fol- 
lowed them out with what seems to me’ the 
reason why these well-meant efforts to give a 
reasonable pleasure to the young people are 
almost a failure.” 

“ Do you think, then, that people should 
rather go scouring about individually, in pri- 
vate families, to find their Sunday-school 
scholars, in order to use a wiscr discrimina- 
tion in the bestowai of their Christmas gifts?” 

“Yes, and no, What I do mean is, that 
in a mixed school, such as almost any rural 
church gathers, there are always some chil- 
dren coming from homes where uncared-for 
sickness or extreme poverty make the bring- 
ing home of toys or trinkets an aggravation 
Yet, neither the teacher of that child nor the 
superintendent of the school feels it his privi- 
lege or province to look into these conditions. 
Of course, in a well-organized state of church 
work, such as the church of England estab- 
lishes every where, and also the larger church- 
es in our own cities, there is other provision 
for such cases, but here, and in all similar lo- 
calities, the Sunday-school is the only recog- 
nized medium between the church and such 
people as those to whom the church would 
wish to- render actual help or substantial 
comfort.” : 

“T think,” said Mrs. Brent, “I catch Miss 
Lane’s idea, but I don’t think this is really 
the fault of the Sunday-school or its workers.” 

“Nor do I, but I think we all depend too 
much on these mediums; we are apt to sat- 
isfy ourselves with doing what they require 
of us, and leaving the rest to take care of it- 
self. No doubt there are many private cliar- 
ities that we never know anything of in such 
a community as this, but they seem to me not 
such as call for vigilance or self-denial from 
our younger workers in the church or com- 
munity.” 

* Well, I vote for reform,” exclaimed Sam- 
uel, with real boyish vehemence. 

“ As I haven't the privilege of voting yet, 
I will work for a reform,’ added Jennie. 


way ?” 

“TI think,” said Miss Lane, “ we shall have 
to wait fora different leading, but I will 
gladly buckle into the harness with you, if 
there is an opening for ua, which is really the 
leading we must look for.” 

“Til pounce cn the most forlorn child I see 
next Sunday, and ask him, or her, whether 
there is any one sick or in distress at home. 
Will that do for a beginning?” 

“T guess I wouldn't, Sammy, but just keep 
your eyes about. you—it will come.” 

“Ts it to be an it? I thought it was suffer- 
ing humanity we were after.” 

“T meant the opportunity ; but what do 
you make of suffering humanity but an it?” 

* Ah well, I wonder what shape it will 
come in! Anyhow, I long for action!” 

“ And I look for reaction,” mildly suggest- 
ed Jennie. 

Very soon after this Mr. Brent brought 
from the post-office a letter addressed to Eliz- 
abeth Osing, in his care, but as he knew 
their servant (for they had only one) by the 
name of »he was at a loss to know for 
whom it was meant, not suspecting this to be 
the Dutch abbreviation of Elizabeth. Mrs. 
Brent, however, was better posted and car- 
ried the letter to her, but was surprised to see 
tears start from her eyes as she took it—Lee- 
sha being a very reserved and undemonstra- 
tive individual. She had ‘lived with the 
Brents several months, yet they knew little 
or nothing about her, except her eminently 
good ual as a servant; she literally 
minded hérpen business. — 

Later in the evening one of the children, 

for something to the kitchen, 





pears oF 


| about four: 


“ What say you, Miss Lerc, will you lead the | 


between ‘Leesha ani a Tee 
her evident desire to be let alone” ti 


Mrs. Brent was ly 7 ant to inter- 
| fers even wins Mar arden, ‘sho was 


aware must have come th ‘that’ letter; 
oes sey Rane pce 

D i f i ‘a 
of that st Lace et wey by 
w ‘to ‘reach’ the - ‘girl's! ner self, 
which she was satisfied was good, only hard 


to reach. iF +90 

Page pate went out, and, by'a little 
tact a eth 9 soon ‘gon pestis 
to open ‘her , 80 evidently over-burden- 
éd. “From “a ited ‘and ‘considerably 
mixed account of her grief, Mrs, Bremt gath- 
ered that this letter was from her old a: 
father, begging’ Leesha ‘to’ ‘conie'to him' and 
the grandmother, ‘as they were in sore need 
of her‘to make them blé for the win- 
ter ; stating that they were g) ftom. 
cold and ble food, besides thie constant. 
sense of: “being in ‘the way.” © Leeslia, after 
showing her the letter, told Mrs. Brent that 
years previous her father died, 
leaving these, hie parents, to her special care, 
having years before prevailed’ upon ther to 

him the title of their place, thus seduring 
in the future against claims from wil 29g 
bond brother; and in return pledging him- 
self for their maintenance the rest of their 
lives. The a ent’ was happily carried 
out both on her: father and motker’s part as 
long as he lived, but in an unnaturally short 
time after his death her mother, evidently a 
simple-minded, amiable kind of a woman, 
was persuaded into marrying a man ‘of alto- 
gether a different stamp and nationality, thus 
making it almost impossible that he should. 
sympathize with the hitherto’ amicable ar- 
rangement, or at all accept the situation. 
‘Whether he was an altogether bad man it 
was hard to judge from Leesha’s account, but 
he looked upon the poor helpless old people 
as an incumbrance, and Leesha and her two 
younger brothers, no doubt, made the matter 
worse by their manner of resenting not only 
the treatment of their grand-parents, but 
what they felt to ‘be an intrusion, his own 
coming among them. Friends who saw’ the 
trouble and would willingly ‘have help 
them out if they could have done 80, advised 
them not to resort to law, ag this would only 
deprive them all of a home-roof, without suf- 
ficient means to maintain them from the pro- 
ceeds. Leesha had therefore been persuaded 
to trust the old people to the care ‘of her mo- 
ther, but with many’ misgivings, while she 
went out to earn the means of adding to their 
personal comforts. The boys also sought 
bomes elsewhere, and thus h soon to be 
able to help Elizabeth in her ¢ undertak- 
ing. Bravely had the poor girl put her shoul- 
der to the wheel, and, with scarcely a thought 
in commun with other girls of her age, pro- 
vided only the plainestof clothing for herself, 
and carried all the rest of her earnings home 
an to the sacred charge left her by her 
ather. 

Mrs. Brent, of course, did her best to com- 
fort poor Leesha; at the same time remind- 
ing her of the tendency of old people to be. 
dissatisfied with ‘even the best of care, and 
therefore things might not be quite as bad as 
she feared with them.’ But Leesha resented 
this suggestion, and. leyally held to the con- 
viction that all the blame lay between her 
mother and “that man.” 

When she returned to the sitting-room Mrs. 
Brent, of course, laid the poor girl’s case be- 
fore her husband and the rest. of the family, 
and when they were all warmed up into full 
tide of sympathy and indignation, Samuel 
blurted out :.“ That's it! that’s:it; Miss Lane! 
now we've got our leading; we'll all.go down 
Christmas with a sleigh-load of things and 
walk in upon them in the most approved 
English style.” 

Jennie caught at the idea and forthwith be- 
gan to plan what she could make or do for 
this purpose; even the little ones.had an of- 
fering of nvts and apples to throw in, and 
with the impetuosity of youth would have 
overhauled the pren.ises that ‘night;to see 
~what all was available, for their purpose. 

When this laudable excitement had sub- 
sided, older and wiser heads began to consid- 
er the matter. There was a suggestion that 
they should be brought to “ Tanglewooa”— 
the Brents’ home—to be cared for during -the 
winter, but there were manifest objections to 
this. Mr. Brent was besought by them all 
to go down and make that man” behave 
himself, until he promised at last to go over 
and see for himself what their condition real- 
ly was . He was a man. of prompt action, 
and ‘no sooner said than done”) was true ot 
most things he decided upon. ae, tl 
he surprised Leesha the next morning by 
telling her he was going in the direction of 
her home, and if she wished he would take 
her- with him ; but; true to her instincts, she 
could not consent. to go, because:it was.iron- 
ing-day, and .the clothes all sprinkled dowh, 





who had =~ 
reported Leesha as “crying for dear life.” 


but if he would just Stop in and see how ‘it 
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and; cerry’. bundle of things.s 
up 
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‘than when they 
ere the 
pt’ 


under the excitement of her presence. 
iz Mr. ~ mone pye the mete 
there were unmistakable evidences of the 

— at 


a 


Even the woad-pile, or 
where the wood-pile might 
showed en” was vol Byptiion 
in that althou, y 
and cold, while at a little distance 
w what he supposed to be Eliza- 
her; some ane ee no 
were the tri ngs 0} wood-cut- 
Gdomaned saint laches ep 
T; en n response to a 
” from,the, inside, to find a feeble 
man sitting over.a steve that gave 
ble heat,-and the old woman be- 
“where she was amusing the 
same time trying to keep it cov- 
cold. 
of their complaints was plain 
ugh; he had no need.to ask questions; 
- delight over the of Porighants 
Brent had sent with Elizabeth's 
re than mere fondness for goodies. 
Hunger’ out from their longing eyes, 
yet they refrained from eating, out of respect 
for Mr. Brent's presence, until he bade them 
do so, in order, as he said, to tell his wife 
how they liked them. 

Elizabeth's mother did not appear for some 
time, and.Mr. Brent heard her in the mean- 
while ng the brush she had lugged so 
far, He therefore took this cquestanihy to tell 
the old people of Leesha’s over their 
letter, and to draw from them, if possible, 
ht. she could benefit them by 
coming there, y had no‘clear idea them- 
selves what good she could do, more than 
she was already doing by sending the fruits 
of her earnings; yet, with the yearning of 
childhood for the mere nee of parents, 
these old people pd ape she awe 
better things generally y was there. 
There was very.little fault-finding in regard 
to any one, but the one sad re so often 
on the lips of the old and helpless—“ We are 
so in'the way here.” 

Eli h’s mother finally came in with an 
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armful of this apology for wood she had so 
labored over, with a downcast look and 
slight n of Mr. Brent, After the old 
man ex a who he was and Bh yong 
to. proceeded to me he rem- 
nant of fire kept alive till now only by the 
ashes. Nor did she once ask after her own 


da , as. if she was conscious of having 
cut herself off from all interest in the other 
party by her relation to “that man,’ who 
‘was their common enemy. 

{Conclusion in next No. ] 


Maryland County Agricultaral Societies. 
FREDERICK.—The following officers have 
been elected for 1882: President, Eugene 
L. Derr; Vice-President, Major A. T. Snauf- 
fer; Treasurer, Calvin Page; Secretary, 
Frederick A. Markey; Corresponding Sec. 





J. Wm. Baughman; Marshal, John T. Best.- 


The financial exhibit for 1881 shows the 
receipts to have been $6,961.95 and the dis- 
bufsements $6,642.93, leaving a net surplus 
of $306.82, after the payment of a deficiency 
$924 from the previous years. October 10, 
11, 12 and 13 is the time fixed upon for hold- 
ing the next annual exhibition. 

Wasntneton.—The gentlemen named be- 
low have been elected officers for the current 
year. 

President, C. W. Humrichouse ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Wm. Updegraff; Recording Secretary, 
P. A. Witmer; Corresponding Secretary, 
John L. Biklo; Treasurer, B. F. Fiery; 
Directors, B. P. Rench, Elias Emmert, Dr. 
John T. Grimes, H. A. McComas, George W. 
Harris, John W. Stonebraker, C. F. Man- 
ning, J. B. Bausman. 

The old Fair Grounds have been sold to 
Alex. Armstrong, for the sum of $3,150, and 
their sale leaves the Society in a most excel- 
lent condition financially. 


Bounp Vouumns.—We can supply sets of 
Tux AMERICAN FARMER, for several years 
back, neatly and strongly bound, at $2 per 
volume or $2.50 Ly mail. 


NeaRLy five hundred thousand immigrants 
from Europe arrived in this country in the 
year ending June 30, 1881, and the number 
for 1882 will probably be greater. 
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Baltimore Markets—January 13. 





— Flour.— The market qniet, We 
Howard Street Super $4 25@5 00; 
; do Family 6.40@7 0 Western 


doextrs seas 
Super 425@5.00; do Extra 5.25 
6.40@7.00; City Mills Super 4 
5 aus; de-Rio brands kxtra 7. 
Patent Family 7 00@8 00; min em pet Rye Fiour 
5,00@5.25 ; Baltimore Pearl. iny 4.75; Grits 5 (0; 
Corn Flour 5 00; Corn Meal per 100 lbs 1.60. 
Wheat.-—The market was inactive and very 
steady. We qoote: Cash $1.894@1.39%; January 
1.39% @ 1.40; Febr 1.41% @1.414 ; March 1.43% 
@ 1444; April 1.45%@1.45%; Southern Fultz 1.40@ 
A2; Southern Long y 1.43@1.45 
Jenuery ROA? Februcry box Gee, March Wk 
anuar ; February ; Mare 
Wk; Sheateer 66%; Southern White 76476 ; South- 
ern Yellow 70 


We quote: 


@ats.—In limited demand. We quote: West- 
ern mixed 50@51; do bright s1@ss do white 53; 
Pennsylvania ° 58; Sout 60@53. 


BRye.—The market is bare of stock. and the quo- 
tations are nomina} at 95@100 ets., the latter fur prime 
clear samples. 

Mill Feed.—The inquiry is quite regular and 
the market firm at $20@21 per ton for Western, and 
$24 for City Mills. 

May and. Straw.—3upply of hay liberal, and 
the demand is light, especially for inferior lots. 
Timothy $206.23, Maryland and. Peansylvenia Time. 
Timothy ary a ennsylvania Timo- 

y $16@18, New York and Western $16@18 for 
large and $17@19 for small bales, mixed $14@16, and 
Clover $15@17 ton. Straw is quoted at $9@11 
for wheat, suigia for oat, $16 @ le for long rye, and 
$14 for short do. . 

Clover Seed.—Steady and firm. Pennsylvania 
is quoted at 7@8 ets. per pound, the latter for very 
prime, and prime Western at 8 @8X cts. 

Provisions.—Generally quiet and the specula 
tion is lower. We — packed lots as follows: 
Buik Shoulders, packed, 7's cts; do L. C. Sides do 
9% cts.; C. R. Sides do 9X cts; Bacon Shoulders do 
8% cts.; doC. R. Sidesdo 10X% cts.; do Hams, sugar- 
cured, new, 12% @13¥ cts; do Shoulders do 9 rts ; 
do Breasts do 106 cts.; Lard, refined, tierces,, 124 
cts ; Mess Pork, ¥ bbl , new $18.25; do do old $17 25. 

Cheese.—The tone of the market is firm, especi- 
ally. on attractive stock, which is comparatively 
scarce. We quote as follows: New York State 
choice 134@14 cts.; do do good to prime 124@13 
cts.; Western, choice 13@13 % cts ; du good to prime 
12@12% cts.; do common 6@8 cts. 

Batter.—The receipts of choice table stock are 
moderate and the market is steady with a good de- 
mand. We quote as fuoilows: New York State new, 
choice, 32 cts.; Creamery, fancy, 45@48 cts; do 

rime to choice, 40@43 cts ; Gledes, selections, 28 @ 
30 cts.; do dairies, 21@26 cts.; N. W. dairy packed, 
choice, 26@23 cts.; Western, choice, 25@28 cts.; do 
good to prime, 20@23 cts.; do Roll, choice, 28@30 
cts; do do fair to good, 22@25 cts.; do do common, 
18@ 20 cts.; Near-by receipts, 2;@29. 

Poultry.—The inguiry for good stock is quite 
brisk, and the market is steady at ees cts. per, lb. 
for Turkeys and 7@8 cts. fur Chickens undrawn. 
Drawn stock is 1@2 cts. higher. 

Dressed Pork.—The demand is moderate and 
the market is duli and easy at $7 235@7.75 per 100 Ibs. 

Eggs.—The stock is fully ample and the maiket 
is siow and dull at 23a@25 cts per dozen for fresh and 
20@ 21 cts. for pickled. 

Cotton.—Quict and steady. The official quota- 
tions are as follows: Middling 11 cts; strict Low 
Middling 114g cts; Low Middling 11 cts.; strict 
Good Ordinary 10% cts.; Good Ordinary tv cts.; 
Ordinary 9 cts. 

Wool.—Unwashed, per lb. 2}@29 cts ; tubwashed 

@40 cts ; Merino, washed 33@3) cts ; do unwashed 

~5 cts. 

Domestic Dried Fruits.— Quiet and steady, 
with a fair business ‘at current figures. We quote 
Cherries at 1744@18 cts., Blackberries at 12@12% cts., 
Raspberries at 27(@28 cts., Whortieberries at 134(@14 
cts., bright sliced ~ les 6@6% cts, fair do 5446 
cets., bright quarters TS cts, fair quarters 4%ia5 
cts., faccy peeled Peaches -0@22 cts.. cheice do 15@ 
IT cts., good. to prime do 12@/4 cts., halves Peaches 
unpeeled 7@7% cts., quarters do 6@ 6 cts. 


Miscellaneous Produce.—We quote as fol- 
lows for articles named; Appies, New York, per 
bbl. $3 00@ 410; Potatoes, prime, per bus. $1.15@ 
1:0; Sweet Potatoes, per bbl. $5 0U@5.60; Onions. 
new, per bbl. $2 00@ 3.00; Beeswax. per lb. 23@24 
cts; Seneca Ruot, % Ib. €0 cts.; Ginseng, per ib. 
$1 60; ace Suake, per ib. 20@25 cts ; Feathers, 
prime, per lb. 50@565 cts 

Tobaeco.—For Maryland leaf the market has 
been quiet and steady. Quotations are as follows: 
Maryland iuferior and frostea at $200@3.50 do 
sound common 490@5 00, do good cummon 6.00 
do middling 6 50@8.10, do good aud tine red 8.50 
@1000. do fancy 1000 @ 1400, upper couutry 
4.00@16.0), do ground leaf 3.00@8.00, Ohio inferior 
to good common 3 00@4.00. do greenish and brown 
4 00@ 6.00, do medium to tine red 6.00@8 00, do 
common spangled 5 U0 @ 7 00, do fine spangied and 
ye low 8(0@ 15.00, do air-cured medium to fine 
5.00@ 12 Ou. 

Live Stock.—DBe¢f Ca'tl.—The maiket was 
fairly active, with an advance on ail grades of xc. 
We quote: Very best on sale this week 54 @6¥ cts.; 
that generally rated first quatity 536 cts; medium 
or good fair quality 3%@5 cts; ordinary thin Steers, 
Oxen and Gows 24@3 4 cts.; extreme range of prices 
2% @6% cts; Most of the sales were from 6 cts. 
Milch Cows.—There is a fairly active demand for 

rime cows. We quote them $45 @ $55 per head. 

e have no quotations for common cows. Ho;s.— 
We quote at 7X%@9X% cts. Sheep and Lembs —We 
quote prices at sA@s cts , 28 to quality, few selling 
at the tata price. Lambs 4@6 cts. Common sheep 
are dull, 





He Spoke From Experience. 
Bucuanan, Ga., July 5, 1881. 

H. H. Warner & Co.: Sirs—I have been 

taking your Safe Kidney and Liver Cure for 

Bright’s Disease, and find it the best I ever 
saw or heard of. Davin Bow Lina. * 





Mabe FRoM HaRMLESs MATERIALS, and 
adapted to the needs of fading and falling 
hair, Parker's Hair Balsam has taken the 


first rank as an clegant and reliable hair | 


restorative, 


; Winter Wheat: 


| A Remarkable Statement. 


|The Unusual Experience of a Promi- 
nent Man Made Public, 


The following article from the Democrat and 
Chronicle, of Rochester, N. Y., is of so strik- 


a source, that it is herewith re-published en- 
tire. In addition to the valuable matter it 
contains, it will be found exceedingly inter- 
esting. 


To the Editor of the Demccrat and Chronicle : 

Sir :—My motives for the publication of 
the most unusual statements which follow 
are, first, gratitude for the fact that I have 
been saved from a most horrible death, and, 
secondly, a desire to warn all who read this 
statement against some of the most decep- 
tive influences by which they have ever been 
surrounded. It isa fact that to-day thou- 
sands of people are within a foot of the grave 
and they do not know it. To tell how I 
was caught away from just this position and 
to warn others against nearing it, are my ob- 
jects in this communication. 

On the first day of June 1881, I lay at my 
residence in this city surrounded by my 
friends and waiting for death. Heaven only 
knows the agony | then endured, for words 
can never describe it. And yet, if a few 
years previous, any one had told me that I 
was to be brought so low, and by so terrible 
@ disease, I should have scoffed at the idea. 
I had always been uncommonly strong and 
healthy, had weighed over 200 pounds and 
hardly knew, in my own experience, what 
pain or sickness were. Very many people 
who will read this statement realize at times 
that they are unusually tired and cannot 
account for it. They feel dull and indefinite 
pains in various parts of the body and do 
not understand it. Or they are exceedingly 
hungry one day and entirely without appe- 
tite the next. This was just the way | felt 
when the relentless malady which had fas- 
tened itself upon me first began. Still I 
thought it was nothing ; that probably I had 
taken acold which would soon pass away. 
Shortly after this I noticed a dull, and at 
times neuralgic pain in my head, but as it 
would come one day and be gone the next, 
I paid but little attention to it. However, 
my stomach was out of order and my food 
often failed to digest, causing at times great 
inconvenience. et I had no idea, even as 
a physician, that these things meant any- 
thing serious or that a monstrous disease 
was becoming fixed uponme. Candidly, I 
thought I was suffering from Malaria and so 
doctored myself accordingly. But I got no 
better. I next noticed a peculiar color and 
odor about the fluids I was passing—also that 
that there were large quantities one day and 
very little the next, and that a persistent 
froth and scum appeared upon the surface, 
and a sediment settled in the bottom. And 
yet I did not realize my danger, for, indeed, 
seeing these symptoms continually, I finally 
became accustomed to them, and my sus- 
eee was wholly disarmed by the fact that 

had no pain in the affected organs or in their 
vicinity. Why I should have been so blind 
I cannot understand. 

There is a terrible future for all physical 
neglect, and impending danger usually brings 
a person to his senses even though it may 
then be too late. I realized, at last, my crit- 
ical condition and aroused myself to over- 
come it. And oh! how how hard I tried! I 
consulted the best medical skill in the land. 
I visited all the prominent mineral sprin 
in America and traveled from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Still I grew worse. No two phy- 
sicians agreed as to my malady. One said I 
was troubled with spinal irritation; another, 
nervous prostration; another, malaria; an- 
other, dyspepsia; another, heart disease; 
another, general debility ; another, conges- 
tion of the base of the brain; and so on 
through a long list of common diseases, the 
ae ofall of which I really had. In 
this way several years passed, during all of 
which I was steadily growing worse. My 
condition had really become pitiable. The 
slight symptoms I at first experienced were 
developed into terrible and constant disor- 
ders—the little twigs of pain had grown to 
oaks of agony. My weight had been reduced 
from 207 to 180 pounds. My life was a tor- 
ture to myself and friends. I could retain 
no food upon my stomach, and lived wholly 
by injections. I was a living mass of pain. 

y pulse was uncontrollable. In my agony I 
frequently fell upon the floor, convulsively 
clutched the carpet, and prayed for death. 
Morphine had little or no effect in deadening 
the pain. For six days and nights I had the 
death premonitory hiccougks constantly. My 
urine was filled with tubecasts and albumen. 
I was struggling with Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys in its last stages. 

While suffering thus I received a call from 
|my pastor, Rey, Dr, Foote, rector of St. 





ing a nature, and emanates from so reliable | try 
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Paul’s Church, ofthis city. I felt that it was 
our last interview, but in the course of cop. 
versation he mentionad a remedy of which | 
bad heard much but had never used. 
Foote detailed to me the many remarkg 
cures which had come under his observatigg 
by means of this remedy, and urged me to 
it. As a practicing phy and: 
taduate of the schools, I cherished the 
f e both natural and common with qj} 
lar practitioners, and derided the ide 
of any medicine outside the regular channels 
being the least beneficial. So solicitous, how. 
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ever, was Dr. Foote, that I finally ‘Promised . @ 
I would waive my prejudice and try. the ae 
remedy he so highly recommended. I Botr 


its use on the first day of June and took jt 
according to directions. At first it sickened —— 
me; but this I thought was a good sign for’ NO 
one in my debilitated condition. I contip. N 
ued to e it; the sickening sensation de. 
parted and I was able to food upon 
my stomach. Ina few days I noticed a de. 
cided change for the better as also did my 
wife and friends. My hiccoughs ceased and 
I experienced less pain than formerly. | 
was so rejoiced at the ee condition 
that, upon what I had believed but a few 
days before was my dying bed, I vowed, in 
the presence of my family and friends, should 
I recover I would both publicly and privately 
make known this remedy for the food of 
humanity, wherever and whenever I had an 
opportunity. 1 also determined that I would 
os a course of lectures in the Corinthian 
cademy of Music of this city, stating in full 
the symptoms and almost 





lessness of 
my disease and the remarkable means by 
which I have been saved. My improvement 
was constant from that time, and in less than 
three months I had gained 26 pounds in 
flesh, became entirely free from pain and I 
believe I owe my life and present condition 
wholly to Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure, the remedy which I used. 

Since my recovery I have Sermmasly re- 
investigated the subject of kidney difficulties 
and Bright's disease, and the truths devel- 
oped are astounding. I therefore state, ce- 
liberately, and as a physician, tbat I believe 
MORE THAN ONE HALF OF THE DEATHS 
WHICH OCCUR IN AMERICA ARE CAUSED BY 
BrIGHT’s DIsEASE OF THE KIDNEYS. This 
may sound like a rash statement, but I am 
prepared to fully verify it. Bright’s Disease 
has no distinctive symptoms of its own, (in- 
deed, it often developes without any pain 
whatever in the kidneys or their vicinity.) 
but has the symptoms of nearly every other 
known complaint. Hundreds of people die 
daily, whose burials are authorized by a phy- 
sician’s certificate of “Heart Disease,” Sa 
plexy,” “Paralysis,” “Spinal Complaint,” 
“Rheumatism,” “Pneumonia,” and other com- 
mon complaints, when in reality it was 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. Few phy- 
sicians, and fewer people, realize the extent 
of this disease or its dangerous or insiduous 
nature. It steals into the system like a thief, 
manifests its presence by the commonest 
symptoms, and fastens itself upon the consti- 
tution before the victim is aware. It is 
nearly as hereditary as consumption, quite as 
common and fully as fatal. Entire families, 
inheriting it from their ancestors, have died, 
and yet none of the number knew or reali- 
zed the mysterious power which was remov- 
ing them. Instead of common symptoms it 
often shows none whatever, but brings death 
suddenly, and as sueh is usually supposed to J 
be heart disease. As one who has suffered 
and knows by bitter experience what he )) & ; 
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says, I implore every one who reads these 
words not to neglect the slightest symptoms 
of Kidney difficulty. Certain agony and 
possible death will be the sure result of such 
neglect, and no one can efford to hazard such 
chances. 

I am aware that such an unqualified 
statement as this, coming from me, known 
as I am throughout the entire land as a prac- 
titioner and lecturer, will arouse the surprise 
and possible animosity of the medical pro- 
fession and astonish all with whom I am ac- 
quainted, but I make the foregoing state- 
ments based upon facts which I am prepared 
to produce and truths which J can substan- 
tiate to the letter. The welfare of those who 
may possibly be sufferers such as I was, is 
an ample inducement for me to take the step 
I have, and if I can successfully warn others 
from the dangerous path in which I once 
walked, I am willing to endure all profe:- 
sional and personal consequences. 

. B_ Henton, M. D. 

Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 80, 1881. 





Many MIseRaBLe Propie drag them- 
selves about with failing strength, feeling 
that they are steadily sinking into iheir 
graves when, by using Parker's . Ginger 
Tonic, they would find a cure commenc ng 
with the first dose, and vitality and stren 
surely coming back to them. See another 
column. tt 
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MARYLAND POULTRY AND PIGEON-CLUB, | 
da 3 RAIWE'’sS Ex. oS 

Pt Bs —-—- Core Baltimore Street ang Postomce pee 
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ADMISSION 25 CENTS. _ CHILDREN 15 CENTS. 





OW: : 

end . Grand Display of the Feathered Tribes. All Breeders invited to Exhipit. 

the Botries close January % For Premium Lists address 

rit GEO. 0. BROWN, iar tear' Baltimore. 

ned 

mm JT PEA IN THE WORLD 18 EARLIER THAN 

de.  ¢ LAN DRETHS’ 

de. CELEBRATED EXTRA EARLY PEA, 

my 

nd DAVID LANDRETH H& SONS, Philad’a, 

I In Sealed Musiin Bags. 

on HIS is the ORIGINAL EXTRA EARLY PEA. aes and 

ow introduced by. us in the year 1823, and stands to-day at the . 

in head fl _ a early sorts. We are ‘supplyin our EXTRA 

ld EARLY Ad. pot up in muslin bags.of one bushel, halves, 
> q arters = eig ready for sale to consumers. (No charge 

ely being made either t or tars or labor.) The bags are bound 

of with wire and secured by a.leaden seal, stamped with our own 

an + name. We call the especial attention of merchants to this 

form as one which will prove saleable, and to consumers we 
ld strongly recommend jt as a measure of safety introduced by 


us to check the enormous frauds practiced by irresponsible 
parties who alike ee mee genscitations merchant, the con- 
ming upon the public all sorts ef 
trash as LANDRETHS? PEXTICA EARLY PEAS. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


SEED CROWERS, 
2 and 23 8, Sixth ‘Bt, bet. ines and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


“The Best Practical Art Magazine” HOR SALE, 
AT “MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM, 


.- “The Best Praétical Art Magazine” SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


sumer and ourselves, b: 


























. S THE ART AMATEUR, which gives month- OTSWOLD SHEEP, 

ly thirty large pages of designs and instructions, Anp BE RKSH IRE PIGS. 
B iilustrations and information, relating to decorative, 
e ere — art Invaluable for THOS. J. LEA « 

t 
a Att Needlework, Brighton P. 0., Md. 
x ee Designers, regiemriesesitppenabtery atin Bette tates - 
8 nt Coliectors 
‘ Picture Buyers, ‘irginia Lands. 
Home Decoration and Furnishing, 

. Amateurs inOils and Waiter Colors, 


Upper James Real Estate Agency, 
By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va., 

HO offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 


lying in-one of the most desirable regions of } 
Eastern Virginia. Poe sent on a 


Etchers and Wood-Carvers, 
n Lovers of Ceramics and Bric-a Brac, 
) Art Teachers and Art Students. 
Price, $4 00 a year; 35centsa number, Specimen 
r copy sent dys ‘weaty cents if this adrertitement io 
p menté n 





MONTAGUE MARKS, 


’ ————<—<——— 


PUBLISHER, 





VICK’S 
Illustrated Rural Guide 


_ 1822 is an elegant book of 150 pages, a Colored 
Fiontispiece of Fiowers, and 1 Ilsustrations 


23 Union Square, New York. 
of the choicest Flowers, Plants and Vegetables, and 


‘The Best Practical Art Magazine” 
“The Best Practical Art Magazine” gate Cpeg TT 


name and postoffice address, witk 10 cents, and 1 will 
send you a copy, postage paid. This is not a quarter 


B E K S HIR Es | of its cost. Itis printe in both English and German. 
R | If See ae teen — Seeds deduct the 10 cents. 
Y HERD has exhibited with its usual success Floral Guide will tlt how to fetand grow a" 


them 
at the shows this season, having ; a Cs S FLOWER med VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
ages, 6 colored plates, 500 engravin: For 50 
pero mane neh eae AT ‘gents Z pa r covers; $1.0u ine pgent clatiner In 
NNEA > ’ | German or englis 
Vi K’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGA- 
PEORIA, ST. LOUIS, aoe pages, : —e plate in every number and 
many fine engravings. rice $1.25 a year; five copies 
And the MARYLAND STATE FAIR. for $6.00. iectmen” suntan - ‘or i 10 phew 3 
) ie FIRST-CLASS ANIMALS 
of 


trial copies for 25 cents. Addres: 
all ages for sale, including two noted Mie ty wa ———————_— 































JAMES ViCK, "Rochester, N.Y. 
ning i fit to aay at the head of any herd in the 1 will send 
country : LEX. M, FULFORD D, For 30C ents my illustrated 

Bel Air, tr, Riaryiand. NCK TREATISK, which tells 

i to make a Self-Supporting Fence, 

ea tera a Lift Gate, a op oy Yard Fence 

BERK SHIRES FOR SALE without Posts, a Three-Board Fence, 

ow to start ane es weer — pod of 

e followin miums: ne dozen Japan Paper 

At Reasonable Prices, Handkerchiels B. Kendall’s Horse Book Fro wegte, 

illustrated. = The Succors Visit to Mammoth Cave, 

I BREED only from the most choice stock of the | 4 pages. One package each of Pansy, Double 

country, in pedigree, form and markings. Al) | Piuk, Botched Petunia, and Verbena. E. One pack- 

stock recorded, and can be seen at any time, os age each of Sugar Trough Gourd, Prize Head Lettuce, 

Black-Breasted, Red-Breasted, and Blue GAME | Acme Tomato. and Winningstadt Cabbage. Gourds 

CHICKENS, or eggs of superior stock for sale. Stock | hold from 3 to 10 gallons ea ch. Seeds choice, Fence 

shipped as represented rrespondence solicited. | not patented. iGetrse! Seed Catalogue free. Send 
THOS. A. Susahbald Srrerenyitiey Md. 2) emer, bO F BROWN, Oxford, Obié, 
_SHEEP HIRAM SIBLEY & 00, 

FOR GALS. Will mail FREE their Cata- 

FEW EWES, in lamb to imported ‘-Royal Sher- fall deseript Sm = mad Ra mee 

borne,” at $15 to $25 each; also one imported | Flower, Fel. 
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FOR SA LE BY 


THOS. NORRIS. “& SON, 


SPIE oe Cy T.. 


> Trey eg 


Agriculttral “Ymplements, Ma Machi chinery, Seeds, &e. 


60 LIGHT STREET. 
- BALTIMORE. 








GEORGE 0.’STEVENS, |. 
| SISHES. x0 S&Ng , 


LIGHT. STR EET, 7 
BALTIMORE. 


EEPS IN STOCK:AND FURNISHES TO ORDER: Window Sashes, Doors, Bl Mow 
ets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket re rge Boards, Window a, 

Pews and Church Wor , Blinds, Hjnges, Built ers’ Hardware, Wood Mantels, Window ethers ewer 

Paiuts, Oil, Putty, Glass, Lamber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, Sash Cord, Porch Colum 

The Best Work at Lowest Prices, 











—— —— 5 8 ee —.. ee 


> PYM MB ER: 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St,, Baltimore, 














White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 4 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINCLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST erates 








ROSHBANE IN URSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and-fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


W*3 invite the attention of the public to % eelect stock of the Solomon ataty D AND 
WARF PEA loin 8 and 4 years. LES—Standard and Dwa —~'p ES—8tan- 
dard and Dwarf. APRICOTS, CHAR APPLES. ; MULBEIE us, A PRVE ES, of the most 
popular kinds, weather with oth-r small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL. TREKS AND 
cuno Bs are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of 
NEDDING-OUT’ PLANTS by the dozen or !,0(0, for which we have issued a separate Catalogue. 


SPECIFAL.—Sixty thousand one and two year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for hedges, * 


CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY ne PROMPTLY aT- 
TENDED TO ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CH 


w. D. ORACKENRIOGE. 


7 are 








It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 






ONLY can Good Vegetables tai 
The ¢haracter | 4 
Ss nubstant ted = estion, 
are the ality. 
Over 1500 acres in a Bese Crops . -» 


under our own ee 
Ask your WULenbe por for ies tem troripipel 
sealed packages, or i us a postal 


== , prose aap Co : 
~ Wholesale trad: to dealers on application, 
Founded 1734. DAVID ) LANDRETH & SONS, 2\ and 23 5. Sixth St »Phita phia. 














8. HAMILTox Cavenr. Noan W. Caveny.. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


CLOTHING and FURNISHING soon 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore St. 
Between Calvert and Light Sts. SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building, Baltimore, Ma: 





@roee DEPARTMENT.—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to order 

with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the éstablished reputation of the house for 
TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchant tailoring 
establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old up, is unsurpassed. 








Ram-lamb, a winner at the Royal Agricultural So 
ciety, Eng'and. 
cE SEED: 
Se ee eee Ornamental 

JERSEY F RED PIGS & Hogs: Sat | Pi, taeclngiol 
Citelogues free, J. 8. COLLINS, Gessechenel. ft. 3. Impicments: Beautifully tus. 

: | Agent wanted, For ROCHESTER, N. Y. & CHICAGO, ILL 
RUG PA yTE RNS Lsiguaeagres ue. 200-206 Randolph * 


Samples of material, with directions by which any one can measure, and prices, sent by mail when desired. 
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” 5 ees THE: AMERICAN FARMER. 





MB BROTHER. 


DEO, S.SASH, BRICKS, &©O. 
(‘Se Our LOTS TO-SUIT. 


, 182, LIGHT, STREET WHARF, 


GEOQF: Ss 


. 


sas ae TO EES | 
HIGHEST HONORS AND 


— To THE — 


BUOKBYE “SELE-BI 





AWARDS 


; 


a eS 
Ww A ; Sy “WY. ‘2 , 2 
D> vo AY - wh 


With or without ‘* Traction 
and Celebrated Link 
Motion.” 

Capacity for work, strength, 
urability and superior 
finish, paramount to 
all other consid- 
erations. 


Bue 


















er, Separa- 
tor and Cleaner, 

Clover Hulling At- 
“-“tachments. . 


RANDALL HAK ROWS, “TIGER” and “ FAVORITE” 
SELF-DUMP and Hand Hay-Rakes, 


The Old Reliable Forte ‘Féed! “TRIUMPH” Grain Drill, 
Manufactured by_J.. W. STODDARD. .& CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
ia D.AULTMAN & CO. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, No. 122 South Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 
HUGH W. MATTHEWS, - - - 





i818} OLAIRMONT: AND ‘FURLEY HAL 198) 


NURSERIES. 
Bev Laree Stock for Fall. 
100,000 sentient oti espana 
shrabbery aud Climbing Vines. “ TO at ee rees, 


WiMoM. CORSE & SOWS, 


Box 248, Baltimore City. Nurseries—Bel Air Road, 2 miles from City. 


JM. LAROQUE’S ANTI-BILIOUS BITTERS 


CURES Is & purely vegetable, faultless | REGULATES 


Famil ota ne ali yard nid Li ri a dip 
s ia, Nervoucness ean y a deranged state of the | Torp ver,and cures a 
a * Sone Attacks, Sick and | Liver. It has been manufactured | eases arising from a Disordered 
Nervons Headache, Con. at Laroque’s Pharmacy, Cor. Bal-| Stomach. Its use can be stopped at 
stipation the Bowels, | 'imore and Harrison Sts., for more | any time, without any bad effects. 
Kidney and 3.33" than Atty peta Its efficacy in all | Always beneficial; never harm- 
Affections, Sour Stomach, | forms of Liver Diseases has been | ful. sure and get the genuine 
Chills and Fevers, : tested and approved by thousands; Prepared at 
Female Diseases, | ¥hO have used it successfully. Laroque’s Pharmacy, 
Al! Bilious Affections, The price also is within the reach 














and ‘is an | of all, being 25 cts. for packages | ©°r- Baltimore end Harrison Sts, 
; and having the signature of W. 
Exceticnt Stemachic. and $1 for the liquid in bottles. | © Thernton on the label. 


W. EH. THORNTON, - - PROPRIETOR. 
N..E. Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts, Baltimore, Md. 


a7 Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers Everywhere. -“@ 





No Horse will die of Cortc, Borsor Lrxa Fe- 
Ver, if Foutz’s Powders are used in time. 

Foutz’s Powders willcure and prevent Hoe Cholera 
Foutz’s Powders will prevent Gapgs In Fow Ls. 
Foutz's Powders will increase the quantity of milk 
2 b ee 9 twenty percent, and make the butter firm 

Fouts's Powders will enre or prevent almost £vEry 
Disgase to which Horses and Cattle are subiect. 

Foutz's POWDERS WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

Sold everywhere. 


DAVID E. FOUTZ, Proprictor, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Pier tet sod esser Looks, 
yeubial lotta gray hain Con Chemists, Ne. | | 
Se, and $1 sizes. Large Saying Buying Doilar Size. 

A. G. MOTT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
And Seed Warehouse, 

40 Ensor Bt., Near Belair Market, Baltimore al College of Veterinary Sur 


AGEN geons, London, Treats ali Diseases of Horses. 
MOTTE Ai oo et Weeiae sos Fodor, Hoy Dogs and Cattle. Spacious lnufirmary Stables and 
ahd Straw. Bats 4 lengths, from to 2 inchcs, wilt Operating Shed, 


cuf tie ton in 80 minutes. SEND rOR VEnOUUSS: Cor. Penna Ave. ani Heffmaa St. Balfimcre. 








fia tees) bee 


DR. R._P. LORD, 


VETERINARY SURGEON 


° 
EMBER of the 
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SBoRGE PAGE & CoO. 
cit? ig - a ¢ 


p< Nn 
L 


°\ Va a 


ep ey oT 
No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


manure “* PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boilers the Safest and most Kconomical of Fucl made. 


he be og 8 Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills, Sash, Muley and Gang 

Saw Mills, Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, Shafting, Pulleys. &c, &c. AGRICULTURAL EN. 
GINES A SPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel Machinery, ‘Turbine Water Wheels, Wood Work- 
ing Machinery, all kinds; Tanite Emery Wheels and Grinders, Circuiar Saws, Saw Gummers, and Tools 
and Mill Su Ses enerally. Agents for NJCOLS, SHEPHAKD @£CO’S VIBRATOR THRESH 'NG Ma- 
CHINES. MPLETE THRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Reduced Price List. 
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GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


} A RE prepared, with great care, from medica] plants; are coated with sugar, that they may be taken by the 
| th 


smallest child and upon the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver, 
ereby relieving all such diseases as COSTIVENESS. HEADAOHE, PARALYSIS, NYSPEPSIA, COLDS, 
JAUNDICF, and all diseases of a bilious origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills 
than the yery fact that where their ingredients are known to family physicians, they are using them in their 
leet RY We append the following from one of our most prominent physicians: 

OAKLAND, June 28, 1859.— Dr. Gilpin: After carefull: examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated 
Pills, I feel it but justice to say that the combination is certainly perfect, and comprises the only remedies | 
evor believed were the proper ones to be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shali take pleasure in recom- 
mending them, not only to my patients but the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J.M.WISTAR, M.D. 

From one of the leading retai) druggists of West Virginia: 

WESTON, W. VA;, June 18, 1869.— Messrs. Canby, Gi/pin d Co —Gents: Please send by express twelve 
dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 1 have the most flattering accounts from all who have used them, and 
believe the day is not far distant when they will supersede all others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT 

We could fill several pages with certificates, etc., from prominent men throughout the country, but 
prefer to let the Pills in thé fature, as they haven the past, rest entirely on their own merit, knowing that 
wherever they are known their use will pass down from generation to generation. 


keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 
Principat Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Battimore. 








D. E. MILLER. JOHN D. MYERS. 


bo. &. MILLER s&s co. 


Contractors for Drilling and Equipping 


ARTESIAN WELLS, 


Of any required depth, Boring old Wells without removing walls, Dril!- 
ing new Wells from the surface and inserting Cement or Iron Pipes, exciuding 
™ ali foul or surface waters. Have all the improved steam appliances jor Vrilling 
— and Reaming in hard or soft rock, from 4 to !4 inches in diameter. 


Agents for Star Wind Engines and Pumps, for Pumping Water by Wind 
@ BEST OF REFERENCES GIVEN. 
ADDRESS: 


No. 17 NORTH PACA STREET, BALTIMORE, Md. 







GRIFFITH & TURNER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, Garden and 
Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c., &c. 


Nos. 41 and 43 North Paca Stveef, Baltimore, Md. 


Se ~ very flattering results from the use of our Fertilizers during the past season encournges Us 
in ome for the fall seeding these highly concentrated Fertilizers, feeling that our efforts 
to furnish a H gh de Phosphate have been appreciated 

FERTILIZECR* OF STANDARD BRAN DS.—GriMith & Turner's Animal Bone Phos- 
phate. a high-grade Phosphate prepared from animal bone, has given great satisfaction ; is popular 
wherever known. Griffith & Turner’s Ammoniated Bone Phosphate, Alkaline Piant- 
Food is especially adapted to Wheat, Rye, Corn, Potatoes and Mery requiring Fertilizers rich 
" in Potash. Griffith & Turner’s Unsteamed Raw 
Bone, Slingluff’s and Baker’s Dissolved Bone, 
Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphate. Holloway’s 
Excelsior and Phosphate, Lister’s Phosphate, 
Whitelock’s Vegetator, Peruvian and Orchilla 
Guano, Plaster, Acid and Chemicals for Com- 

pounding Fertilizers. 


Hagerstown Grain, Seed & Fertilizer Drill 


This well-known and popular Drill, with recent 
+ improvements, has s al claims to public favor. 
The Fanmer’s Friend Driil, with Cone Gear 
for regulating quantity, &c., and Double Force 
Feed Seeder, is worth y of notice. The Monarch 
Drit#, with Pulverizer ahd Néw Fotce Feed Fertilizer Distributor, is what the farmer has long teen 
looking for. These Drills embrace the most perfect devices for sowing grain. seeds and fertilizers 

Th: Empire Thresher and Separator. in sizes suited either for farm pur or thresher- 
men’s outfit. Grain Fans, Cider Mills, Corn + bellers. Hay Pre tters for hay, Straw and Fod- 
der. The Over Chilled Plow is warranted to do good work,scour in any soil, run lighter than 
any plow in use. 1,000,000 of these Plows now in the hands of Farmers folly attest their merits. 
Patent Gaiv’ nized Steel Barbed Fencing. No other fencing bree: Or put up so easily or 
quickly. Repairing of all kinds atshortest notice. Send for Descriptive ‘iréulars, 








GRIFFITH & TURNER, Nos. 41 and 43 North Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 





















GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable druggists and country store- | 
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LITTLE S CHEM 


nay 


The News Ny heap 


MORRIS LITTLE a 80N, pivprtcepies aid Manufacturers. 








HIGHLY concentrated 
ing Ticks, lice, fleas, 
Wounds, etc, ; preventin sc 

~~ 
One gallon makes “ DIP.” for 200 Sheep for Ticks, and for at least 50 Sheep for Scab. 


Does not require heating or any pre aration. Simply add cold water,and it is_ready for use; is se;f- 
mixinz, easil vale wt and always e ive. U 
Winter. and ective nature 
soft and secant 
masters. ton tend ‘fesh. 


liquid fordipping or washing Sheep, Cattle, Horses, 


ots, all insects and internal Seab, Foot- -rot, Mange, 


epays cost four times over, Harmless to animal, person or clothing, available 


for internal use, being positively noa-poisonous and non-corrosive. Its high ee renders it easy and 
quclity withoutiany 


cheap to:transport 1s su orto any other “dip” inall ts, having every 
disadvautage whatever, and the cost is . Itisalsoa “fly” ‘ sbwnlecet! ake 2 and a fertilizer, etc. 


Cheap, Harmiess, Ciean, Pleasant, Convenient, Rapid, infailibie. 


Officially tested by Government analysis. Awarded *Diploma” of 5 England Aoteiont < College. a 


}:ploma for at the International Rxpipisicn of eto be Th = Sep is bias thy ee 
it. ur ber, > 5 


Endorsed by Ameri fg eh ry Karat N sunp lied by me to 
Halsted, associste magi’ New Yorker, Henry Stewart. Esq, N. J. 


herd’s Manual;* H. J.C my Texas, on sa supplied by by me toeach of them 
leading authorities. Price "31 89 per  galion ; 3 $1 65 for 10 or. more gallons. Shipped in Barrels, or boxed Cans. 


T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, Baltimore, Md., Box 504. 


My agency established April, 1879. Send 3ct. stamp for U. 8, testimonials. Mention this Magazine. 





Pigs, Fowls, etc., kill- 
parasites ; curing Sores- 
ching and pulling, promoting the growth of wool and flesh, and for other 
sable in full fleece or when shorn, and safely applied in 


pratec and does not wash off in stormy weather. Makes the skin 
clean) Tustrotis and silley, and develops that bright bloom so much ered by _ficck 





agiior 7 “Tha Bhep- 
and many otner 


— 





EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES > 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. 
SFA LD OF 1881.20 


M*: NEW PRICE-LIST for coming fall is ready, and will be mailed free to all gpplisadie ee 3 post- 
office address plainly w+ titen (including name of*tounty). My prices até “ SUBSOIL 

downward tendency , while lam happyto inform my former customers and all +t adie of Tue 

AmERICAw FAamgx € at. the growth of my stock was never better than the present season. 


Plants, Flowering Shrubs, &c., &c. Correspondence solicitec, 


J. Ww. KERR, __ Proprietor. 


Established] 


A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE ayo RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 


Importer and Dealer in Diamonds. Fine Watches, 





(1611, 


Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


Wedding Eresents, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Sheli Jewelry, &e, | 


All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135° WEST BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Baltimore. 








so far ava 


Peach and | 
Apple trees are particularly fine, while the list of valuable varieties has been greatly increased. A complete 
assurtment of all kinds of Fruit. Shade and Ornameutal Trees, an immense stock of Grapevines, Asparagus 














R. J. Baxan. ESTABLISHED 1837. R. J Hot.inGswoartn, 
SULPHATE ae ) PURE 
AMMONIA. R. J. BAKER & CO. MSOC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &e,, : 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. e 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. 


STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO. 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36 & 38 8. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 











FRANKLIN DAVIS. EW'D. H. BISSELL, 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS:& CO. . 


400 Acres in’ Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
100: Acres in Small Fruits. 


* offer to our customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES..CHERRIES, APRICOTS. 








RAPES, &c., all the standard sorts. Also. the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES 
offer stock on favorable terms, and the 


SHRUBS ROS Wholesale and Retaj!. To dealers wa can 


best facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues meiled on application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


_ Office Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank), 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








THE AMERICAN Aa. 


=: Ree = « _ —_ 
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| All the rest Hien sent free to 


‘is edited and pu 

: asa bee- 
copy. 
Tm. 














PLENDID | new ert of Trees, Plants. Seeds, 


eay Prapee 4 pons om 5 tah CHEE. ; Spee 

copy of t ¢ Fruit an ver Pa u 

Exira inducements to Club Agentsand those deste 
Fruit Instructor 


} ¥ sellour Plants. Our 64-page Si 


(new edition) tells how to aah ir prow and market; 
post-paid 2ic. Address PURDY, of Palmyra, N.Y. 


At: PAGE. TS. 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE. 








vamia Ratl:oads on the West, Northwest and ‘ 
Southwest, to 
PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
Vane, st. LOUIS, 


ALL OTUER PROMINENT POINTS. 
(——--- 
Baltimore and Potomac and Alexandria and Fred- 
ericksburg Railways on the South to 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 





——_o——_ 
| THE OXLY ALL RAIL LINE WITH NO O}INI- 


BUS SE AROT ES AT WASHINGTON. 


Northern Central and and Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
ways on the North to 
HARRISBURG, bay rng ra! 
MIRA, WATKINS GLENN, 
ROCHESTE 


R 

an ERIE, NIAGARA FALLS. 
—_— 

Baggaze called for and checked at hotels and 


private residences ‘through to destination. Sleeping 
and Parlor Car accommodations secured. 





| Through Tickets sold =  inpermeti mn given at 


Company’s office, 


‘N. E. Corner Baltimore aud Calvert Sts. 


AT DEPOT N. C. RAILWAY, 
At Union Depot, Charles Street Station, 
And PENNSYLVANIA pail aa 


esas 


¥ RANK THOMSON, 
General Manager, 

















FOR SALE. 





OF YOKE WELL-TRAINED HOLSTEIN ; 


OXEN, with yoke and nearly new cart. 
APPLY AT 
S Wf. Shoemaker’s Place, 
Near Stevenson’s Station, N. C. R. w., 
BALTIMORE CO., MD, 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


B* the 100 or 100,000. Havea large and pure stock 
of all the leading standard varieties, and many of 


the newer sorts. Sharpiess, Miner’s Great s prolt 
vit. Vernon, Cumb. Triump?, 75e. per C.; $5 
Crescent Seedling, Monarch, xentue Duncan, Wil 
son, Chas. Downing, 40e. perc. 1} #2 2.26 per 


RASPBERRY PLA\TS. ° 


Gregg, $18 per M.; Cuthbert, @11; Brandywine, $9. 


R. 8. COLE, 
Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
HMariman’s, A. A. Co., Md. 


bre 
or the 


eruvian’ Gustno 


alte #19TRIM THAI YO 





The nadercteneds equnt tee Ma lnak: 


PERUVIAN G GUANO, 


ted into: the United rs dw ge 
& CO., New, eka for the, consignees 
vian Gavergmens, 


oy direct from the best se ene povipre eed , 


r cent, Ammoni: Smere Se ‘for’ gtd r= 
the Government Storehouses, Waters’s Wharf. 


‘Wy RB. 


x Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


ry’s Wharf, | 


107 oy, LHMORE, "eo. 











Imperial Wine imegar. 


NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 
QTaCsey pure and reliable. Many Patatons. 


costing 3 cents lop, are sold as Grace Vin- 
egit. To euard Feeley tat, that pack. 


L gine bend by the Northern Central and Pennsyl- ' i “Fresh APO POLINARIS WATER, 


FREDK. M. BOLL MAN,’ Importer 
-v iyo ‘9 $88 GAY STRERT, 


veling in, this country, ways tha Sa Horse 
ae Sees 


by mail by mail tor foright neler stampa. Ts 5. JOLNBON & ry 











ee a S i 
‘PER WVEAR: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... eee niee obecnees $4 40 
HARPER’S WEEELY..,...0000000 ssassenssee 4 00 
HARPER’S: BAZAR... ..00-0cscenercaceaces, 400 
The THREE above puplication .,,......... «...10 00 
Any TWO above named....... sesces cscses caceee 7.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 0... scones sate 1 50 
HARPER,S MAGAZINE 5 00 

HARPEK s OUNG PEOPLE #00 fee eer eee 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
Ove Year (62 Numbers) .........s0. ...+s.0.10 00 


anesere Free to.all subsor.icrs in the United States cr 





HARPER’S ¥RANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works yp Age 9 
Biography, History, Fiction and Poetry, at 
ranging from 10 to $5 cents per number. Full tiet of of 

Hai per’s Franklin orvers Li will foal og 

gratuitously on application to HARPER & B 





oe HARPER’S CATALOGUE, oe the 
¢ of between threeand four: housand- volunter, 
wit be sent by male on receipt Nine Cents. 


~ 





ADDRESS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin, Square, 
NEW YORK.. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS. 


Chatsworth. Farm, 


Reisterstown, Balto. ag Md. 


FOR 8. AL 


| Ret en CALVES, tracing to such walhe as 
Lord Rex 1418, De Lancy 2234, and Watts 2618, 
the two first combining the blood of Albert, id, 
McClellan atid Parisy’8. Tne éxcéllence 
REX, now, at the head_of my herd, is sore 
conceded. My herd took at the Baltimore County 
Fairof 1881 the Special Jersey Herd Prise of $100, 
and five other First Prizes, the judges being John V, 
N. Willis, Esq., of New Jersey. and Colin Campbell, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the conditions or ay ahs 
tition unusually exacting. 
ANDREW BAxae: 












































‘ geven beautiful cards, in six colors 
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} for Lowe i 
}-travel-all-over the southern 
states. — + going. to Texas, last fall, I 





saw , e? a an advertisement of War- 
ner's Safe aadia éy and Sonat Cure. ome. 
a bots nee Paints | 
eke A A ye fin bs palpate 
then, m has improved. won- 
ric and ate now mr enioy of health 
sy ev: , such as I 
A iyi ~ = y again in 
e Word eof wien I am satisfied, under 


Goat's blessing, been has due to your remedy. 


* re TT eh i 
Oo 2 hh ® 
> ae 


€: a 


Orsicn om Cotati MuscocEE Co.,} 
CoLumenus, Ga.; Oct. 1 1881. f | 

H. A. Warner &°00., Rochester, .: 
GENTLEMEN :—For teen months I suf. | 


very 
fered intensely with’a disease of the kidneys | Politleal _ News. embracin 
and a torpid liver, and after trying being | eum the 3p 


remedy. that I could hear of, besides bei 
under the treatment of some our ablest phy. 


sicians,. hogs yen pe my case as 
pe ate ie. va pera 
er Zour I had but 


little faith in its merits or effi ; but to 
my great joy and satisfaction, a rl had 
comm on the sécond bottle, T continued 
the use of the medicine until I became com- 


pletely cured. 


Fi tue. Govvtes 


Judge’court of ordinary. 


~! 

—many of them in ante hope was 
abandoned—have been voluntarily given, 

the remarkable power of Warner’s 
Safe ey and Liver Cure, in all diseases 
of the kidneys, liver and urinary organs. at 
any one who reeds this has any ag 
Satie, remember the great danger of delay. 


Card Collectors! 


lst.—Buy seven bars DOBBINS’S 
ELECTRIC SOAP of your Grocer. 


2d.—Ask him to give you a bill 
of it. 


3d.—Mail us his bill and your full 
address. 


4th—We will mail you FREE 





and gold, representing Shakspeare’s 
_ ANTS, Ages, of Man.” 


L LCRAGIN & Co 


126 '8.: Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLiEs 











9) Fe 
EN Bs C. H. LAKE, BALTI- 
* MORR, MD.., for Price List and 


of Bees, Bee ok motel 
o 
ai Doda tes tne 





and all etait 
ticestacti veces 
ote ives cut whee boas 

w 
Sint Sather’ Se able to ‘all 


rders promptly sntetien satighseterily. 
SUNNY SIDE APIARY, BALTI MORE, MD. 
+ CHAS. Hy LAKE, Mawaoza. 














THOS. W. HOOPER, 
No. 27 N. Calvert Street, 
BALTIMORE. 

Lake Roland, Baltimore Co. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 
WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
; Wholesale and Betail. 

| LAMPS.OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


For Sale by W. ‘& BH. SPILCKER, 


> saa ae 163 poneneen 8 St 


Ew +, ORK WRERLY HERALD: 
The cirevlation or ti Pop saike 6 
a ar new r is 
Bn itg pti ing: It contains ail the leading 
news of the e Datly He Herald ‘es is detanged in —_ 
| departments. ¢ Foreign News embraces speci 
dispatches from all quarters of — globe. Under the 
head of American 


jews are 
Despatches of the week from 

| This featiire alone makes the 
pre valuable.chronicle-in the aa 

















iven tne ate hic 
the Union. 
o Herald the 
as it is the 
week is given a faith fal report of 
Ms eh and fees anya a 
ashington, inc u 
es of eminent iitielans's on the 
| oa of thehour. The Farm ment of the 
eekly Herald gives the latest as well as the most 
ctical suggestions and discoveries relating to the 
uties of the farmer, hints for raising Cattle, Poultry, 
Grains, Trees, Vegetables, etc , with su estions for 
keeping buildings and farming utensils in repair. 
This is supplemented by a .well-edited fod dopattmront, 
widely copied, under the head of the Home, giviny 
recipes for practical dishes, hints for mak. ee 
and keeping u)' with the latest fashions at the lowest 
rice. Every item of cooking or economy anggasted 
n this he rtthent is practically tested by experts 
before publication, Letters from our Paris and Lon- 
don correspondents on the very latest fashions. The 
Home Department of the Weekly Herald will save 
the housewife more than one hundred times the 
price of the paper. The interests of Skilled Labor 
are looked after, and everything relating to mechan- 
= and labor-saving is carefully recorded There is 
page go see to all the latest oy of the business 


from 


markets, Crops. Merc A valuable fea. 
ere _ in the and 
of tlre Produce : 
at home and abroad, with a 


i every 
* y inent divine, Literary, 
Musical, Dramatic, Personal and Sea Notes. There 
is no paper in the werld which contains so much 
pews matter every w as the Weekly Herald. 
which is sent ‘postage free. for One Dollar. You can 
subscribe at any time. “The New err ele, ina 
weekly form, 


Ine Dollar a. EW 
YOR HERALD, Broadway Wed Ann Ana pale. N.Y 


POOLE S HUNT. 


_ THE POOLE & m . HUN 











DAT TIT h Tp yn 
ALTIMORE 


LEF FEL TURBINE 


MACHINE MOULDED 


ee 


MILL Ce 
AND H 


Poms ary 


NG, PULLEYS 


MIXERS FOR FERTIL 





ERS A “AND CHEMICALS 





G. w. LEHMANN, Ph, D: 
Chemiat and Metallurgist Formerly Chemist of N.C. 
Balto. Copper Works. Fertilizer Control Station 
- LEHMANN & MAGER, 


HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NALYSES of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, 

Chemica! Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver (by 
fire process), Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc, Clays, 
Coal, Limestone and other minerais. Water for steam, 
manufac/vring and household use. Mineral waters 
and various — oe art. ‘Terms moderate, 


Ww. MAGER, 





The Windsor Farm Herd of 


Jersey Cattle 








. Wikis all ines supply animals, of all ages, and 


at reasonable rates. Animals of the finest 
breeding in the country. Address 


T. Alex. Seth, 28 St. Paul St., Baltimore 


Wanted, on Salary, 


Laotes in every neigh borbood to up clubs for 
Something New, Suitable for an Bogart Present. 











$777 Gaia fee Alara: | fi x}. 


mp; with references, for samp): 
at pee ode to ~ ™ 


F: L. HORTON 4 CO. , Indianapolis, Ina, 


SI or i ahanins OF e000; wn we 











. cneniddnnan 
SLINGLUF FS DISSOLVED. SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
sContaining 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for.e High-Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 


SLINGLUFEF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 


|“ HEH GRADE” AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPRITE 


A COMPLETE FERTILIZER FOR WHEAT. 


Dissolved 8. C. Phosphate, 


#2 to 15 Per Cent: Available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


WE HAVE IN 8T@CK A FULL LINE OF THE ABOVE GOODS. 


Send for our N.w Book : 
“A Few Things Worth Knowing About Fertiliztrs."’ 


WM. DAVISON & CO. 
104 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore. 
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.~ JOSHUA. THOMAS, 


STaAM, 


rienltnral and Mill Machinery 





— 





os = : Best, Cheapest, 
725 
2 56 and most 
ome = - ° 
ve —a et Economical En- 
: = af j 
=> /& gine in the 
= a= & 
| S 
cme 


Buffalo Pitts ' Thresher and Pthadide 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELEK MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


> ah 





Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer prili, Cireular Saw Mills, 
_ Star, Vietor and ilion Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 


The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &c. 


and Descriptive Circulars on epplication, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
wo. SS Light St., Baltimore, Md. 


Prices 
in my line. 








ENTERED AT POSTOFFICB, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
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\ 
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